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WHO'S WHO 


HILAIRE BELLOC concludes, with this second 
article, his rapid survey of the contending forces 
that are striving for mastery in France. Time is on 
the side of the Catholic cause, one may conclude 
from his comments; but the time must be well 
utilized by the French Catholic thinkers and social 
and religious adjusters. .. . JOHN MOODY, unlike 
so many experts in material things such as finance, 
investment, commerce, rises to the higher spiritual 
level. His story published this week is a sharp dis- 
section of the typical modern mind, and is, in a way, 
a continuation of the theme of his book, The Long 
Road Home. ... FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY, in his 
recent writings, is happily progressing beyond the 
bounds of his specialty, literature. He has recently 
assumed a large part in the editorial direction of 
Spain, the semi-monthly magazine devoted to the 
interests of Nationalist Spain. We take this occa- 
sion to congratulate the publishers of Spain, and to 
commend its artistic format and interesting con- 
tents. .. . ROBERT C. HARTNETT sends his de- 
lightful de senectute from Heythrop College, Ox- 
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COMMENT 











BENEATH the caption, “All the news that’s fit 
to print,” the New York Times, on January 22, car- 
ried a Lawrence A. Fernsworth wireless that was 
unfit to print even in the Daily Worker. The story 
could have been written by no one but an atrocity- 
monger and could have been published by no news- 
paper that had a regard for unbiased news-values. 
Mr. Fernsworth is notorious for his continual enu- 
merations of blood-curdling cruelties which he al- 
leges against the Nationalist Spaniards; he secures 
all his information from the bitter enemies of the 
Nationalist Spaniards; he has never, to our knowl- 
edge, checked up on this information with the Span- 
ish Nationalists. His latest atrocity tale deals with 
Teruel. The events he relates took place seventeen 
months previously, August 23, 1936. (The New 
York Times makes it a first-page, headline story 
on January 22, 1938). The atrocity consisted of 
executing 3,000 civilians, exactly one-fourth of the 
population of Teruel. The killing of thirteen persons 
was turned into a Sunday spectacle, in the plaza 
gaily decorated and filled with applauding crowds, 
with a band playing and a dance in the evening. 
Mr. Fernsworth cites two witnesses: a working- 
class woman who saw the decorated plaza, was 
taken to prison, heard shots, and was told after- 
wards what had happened; the second witness was 
a girl of eighteen who had spent thirteen months 
in prison. On such testimony, Mr. Fernsworth bases 
his story exclusively, and on Mr. Fernsworth’s tes- 
timony the New York Times exploits the story on 
the first and second pages. This is bad journalism 
and obvious bias. 


HOW easily elementary facts concerning the activi- 
ties of the Communist International are forgotten 
was strikingly illustrated during the hearing on 
marine disputes before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce on January 25. The Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J., Vice-President of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, reminded the Committee that as far back as 
August, 1935, Sam Darcy, delegate from the United 
States to the seventh world congress of the Third 
International in Moscow, while Earl Browder was in 
the chair, had openly declared that the “strike of 
the American merchant marine, the general strike 
of 135,000 dockers and sailors of San Francisco,” 
and other allied events were to be credited to the 
benefit of the Communist party in the United 
States. This declaration is a matter of public record, 
as Father Walsh gave his hearers to understand, 
and should supposedly be familiar to any committee 
investigating these affairs. Yet the Committee ap- 
peared utterly astonished at this revelation, which 
would doubtless never have come upon their agenda 
had it not been for the timely memory of Father 
Walsh. All of which shows that unwelcome facts 
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are easily lost sight of, particularly when they are 
of a type not apt to be favored by the public press. 


BIG business and the Government are endeavoring 
to stage a get-together with the purpose of ironing 
out the difficulties that lie in the way of business 
progress. The landslide of stocks and the retrench- 
ment of capital investment, although at first po- 
litely termed a “recession,” have taken on the as- 
pect of another quite formidable depression. The 
conferences of the White House with leaders of 
industry and labor indicate quite emphatically how 
serious the situation really is and that drastic meas- 
ures are imperative if another calamity is to be 
averted. But the upshot of the White House con- 
ferences to date, as voiced by both capital and labor, 
seem to lay the finger on Washington. As ably ex- 
pressed by Colby M. Chester of the General Foods 
Company, business does not know the rules, and 
until the Administration makes up its mind on the 
rules and pledges itself to stick to them, there will 
be no relief. 


THOROUGH renewal of Christian life is the aim 
of the first Eucharistic Congress of the Diocese of 
Great Falls, to be held in Great Falls, Mont., May 9 
and 10 of this year. Under the direction of the 
Bishop, the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, a program 
of renovation was set on foot at the beginning of 
the calendar year, which reaches its climax on the 
day of the Congress itself. Sermons on the Holy 
Eucharist will begin in all churches of the diocese 
on February 13. Every home in the diocese is in- 
vited to participate in the preparation for the Con- 
gress. Families are asked to say night prayers in 
common; to provide a crucifix and holy pictures in 
the home, as well as an altar; to have some book in 
the family library dealing with the Blessed Eucha- 
rist; to have a copy of the missal in English, and a 
Catholic hymnal; to have the entire family receive 
Communion in a body during the Easter time. 
Study groups, essay contests, youth meetings, prep- 
aration for congregational participation in the 
Mass, are all part of the program. The Great Falls 
program of prayer, study and of action is, as the 
Bishop says, the answer of this sector of the 
Church Universal to Communism, to the forces that 
threaten to de-Christianize the world. 


LIBERALS, Radicals, Pinks are in differing de- 
grees of courage and totality deserting the Red 
band wagon. Some of the literary Pink fraternity 
have been shrewdly planning a retreat, building a 
convenient front and laying their fences according- 
ly. More reservations are heard in their champion- 





























ing of the holy cause, fear is expressed more or less 
openly of the reality of the Russian democracy, and 
not a few have returned from the holy land of the 
Soviet with a silence about its blessings that is 
ominous—when we remember the past. The Holly- 
wood artists, as befitted such proletarians, weighed 
down by their economic burdens, conceal their 
Communist sympathies under sporadic thrusts at 
“Fascism.” Even the renowned John Dewey proved 
very discomfiting in a recent interview for the 
Washington Post. “The great lesson for all Ameri- 
can radicals and for all sympathizers with the 
U.S. S. R. is that they must go back and reconsider 
the whole question of means of bringing about so- 
cial changes and of truly democratic methods of 
approach to social progress.” He regretfully pro- 
fessed that “gestures which are being made toward 
constitutional government only emphasize the fact 
that democracy in the Soviet Union is a farce.” 
Mr. Walter Lippmann in his Herald Tribune column 
refers to the same disillusionment. 

In the post-war world, but particularly since 1931, 
it has been the tacit assumption of progressive 
thinkers that in essence and outline the desirable 
goal of social reform could be seen in Russia... . 
This identification of progressivism with the Russian 
scheme of things was one of those cardinal and 
costly errors which plunge mankind into deep and 
dark reaction. It has caused the leading progres- 
sives to insist on measures of alleged reform which 
in fact paralyze the economic foundations of free 
democracy. 

Our capital-founded “liberal” weeklies are mean- 
while doing some nice tight-rope walking. 


APROPOS of the article appearing in this issue 
relative to the perversion of the meaning of words 
by a certain type of propagandists, our attention 
has been called to a pamphlet released by the 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy entitled 
The Spanish Church and Politics, by John Lang- 
don-Davies. Mr. Langdon-Davies triumphantly “ex- 
poses” the anti-liberalism of the Church from ex- 
cerpts extracted from a catechism which he 
obtained in Barcelona, written by Father Angel 
Maria de Arcos, S.J. Doubtless this catechism was 
current in Barcelona prior to the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1931 and the general limitation and sup- 
pression of all religious activity. Mr. Langdon- 
Davies in his pamphlet appeals to an English audi- 
ence to prove that the Spanish Church actively 
combated every form of political liberalism. He 
quotes numerous questions and answers translated 
from the catechism to prove his proposition. No 
charge of misquotation is laid to the author, neither 
does he seem to have falsified the translation, but 
he has failed to see or, perhaps better, to point out 
to his readers the difference of meaning of the 
word “liberalism” in England and in Spain. Spanish 
“liberalism” for the past hundred years has had 
nothing to do with progressive politics, as in Eng- 
land. Spanish liberals included free-thinkers, athe- 
ists, anti-clericals, Socialists, lately Communists— 
in a word, nearly ali of whom were active members 
of Grand Orient lodges, and Grand Orient Masonry 
in Spain has meant but one thing: hatred of God 


and the Church founded by Christ. The Church’s 
antagonism to “liberalism” has been purely a stand 
for her Divinely commissioned right as the guard- 
ian of Faith and morality. Her position in politics, 
as the catechism emphasizes, is purely in matters 
“of faith, morals, customs, justice, and the salvation 
of souls.” The surest proof of her justifiable stand 
against the Spanish type of liberalism is the present 
complete suppression of all religious worship in that 
part of the country dominated by the “liberal, 
democratic” Government, which is the direct off- 
spring of Spanish “liberalism.” 


WELL, we wish to confess to a mistake. We made 
it four years ago, and it was something we said 
about the films. We were cheering at that time over 
the fact that the Hollywood producers had just 
sworn bright new vows of decency, and maybe our 
readers remember that shortly afterwards we were 
maddened by the howls that emanated from a small 
group of film critics who did not like the taste of 
soap. Decency would ruin screen entertainment, 
these critics shrieked. The purity rules would de- 
stroy healthy realism on the screen and make film 
stories untrue to life. Worse than that, they in- 
sisted, the new code would soon puerilize the Holly- 
wood product and subject the film goers of the na- 
tion to a lot of fairy tales, fables and other childish 
pap unworthy of adult notice. “All about Elsie 
Dinsmore and Little Rollo,” is about the way one 
critic put it; “We are now in for a sickening batch 
of prattling tales about Sanford and Merton and 
Cinderella and little Snow White.” Well, all this 
howling made us pretty furious and we did a little 
predicting, too. Decency did not mean puerilization, 
we said. And we went on to guarantee that such 
kiddie stuff as the Rover Boys or Sleeping Beauty 
or Snow White would never be shown on the screen. 
It seems we were wrong. Walt Disney’s opus, now 
current in every metropolitan city, threatens to 
break all attendance records. And yet the critics 
were wrong, too. Judging from the predominantly 
adult crowds now hammering at the doors of the 
largest theatres and from the roars of masculine 
laughter inside, it would appear that Snow White 
is not a tale for the pinafore trade only. And have 
you read the reviews of the film? Some of the most 
ecstatic paeans of praise were written by the same 
critics who, only four years ago, were sneering at 
the “purity drive” and predicting that the screen 
would soon make itself ridiculous by turning to 
witches, dwarfs, fairy tales and other such infan- 
tilisms. 


NINE lines need to be filled to complete the column 
and, after considering many possible topics that 
might be worth discussion, we suddenly remember 
that we think the advertisement on the last page 
most important. AMERICA looks well in libraries. It 
works well. People who need it, perhaps more than 
you or equally with you, will read it in public li- 
braries, if our family of readers will act on our sug- 
gestion. 
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Communism and Catholicism: 


CONTENDING FORCES 
THAT ARE CLASHING IN FRANCE 


HILAIRE BELLOC 











A POSTULATE for any discussion of the Com- 
munist danger may be laid down as follows: the 
only moral and therefore permanent force opposed 
to Communism is the Catholic Church in countries 
where there is a strong Catholic past and a Catho- 
lic moral tradition. 

In other countries, national feeling can be worked 
up against it; and of course the despotisms, so long 
as they last (but despotisms are of their nature 
short-lived), can mobilize all their forces against 
it. But I say again, in the long run and when we 
are dealing with moral forces (which are the only 
permanent forces), Communism can only be met 
by the doctrines and atmosphere of Catholicism. 
A movement for raising the poor against the rich 
(and that is what it comes to) can be met by 
the moral force of a social and religious system 
which at once admits the rights of property and 
condemns the oppression of the poor: a system 
which always tends to the better distribution of 
property but always tends also to the gradual de- 
struction of slavery in any form—which should 
include the semi-slavery of industrial capitalism. 

Now what are the moral forces of Catholicism 
in modern France in this respect? The Catholic 
Church in France has behind it the momentum of 
a vast tradition. The French nation was in a special 
sense made by the Catholic Church, which was also 
in the general sense the maker of Western Civiliza- 
tion as a whole. French national traditions are still, 
however vaguely, rooted in Catholic morals and 
Catholic ideas. 

But against such an advantage it must be noted 
that the French suffer, more than almost any other 
nation of continuous Catholic culture, from the 
decay of religion, and the decay of religion in 
Frarce has affected the problem in two ways. In 
the first place it has given the control of politics 
to the Masonic organization which forms a frame- 
work for the whole of the sham parliamentary 
system that poisons French public life. 

That kind of thing would of itself be bad enough, 
but much worse is the undoubted truth that the 
Catholic Church is associated in the minds of most 
French working men with the cause of the rich 
against the poor. It is a false association, but it has 
taken a very strong hold on the working classes 
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in the great towns. Wherever you go you find it 
taken for granted that the Church is the enemy of 
the working classes because it is the associate and 
spokesman of economic privilege. It would take 
much too long to explain how this falsehood has 
arisen from developments in the past. It is enough 
for us to appreciate for the moment that so it is. 
The evil can be undone as all such evils of false 
reasoning and mere association of ideas can be 
undone, but it can only be undone by patient effort 
spread over a long space of time. Meanwhile the 
danger is upon us and is increasing. 

The influence of the Church in France as against 
the propaganda from Moscow has in its favor one 
very considerable force, but as it is a new force its 
power is not yet fully recognized. It is always so 
with forces that are rising: they are not apparent 
until they are almost mature. This force is the great 
mass of thinking and writing, of a sort quite differ- 
ent from the old apologetics, which is arising in 
France upon every side, not only to defend Catholic 
ideas but to examine the modern world in the light 
of Catholic ideas and to apply them to every sort 
of modern circumstance, including this circum- 
stance of the grave social quarrel wherein we are 
all involved. 

This new force is apparent chiefly, of course, in 
what the French call “the intellectuals’”—that is, 
a small minority numerically of the public. But 
France is a country in which writing and thinking 
have more effect than in any other. Comparatively 
small groups have over and over again permeated 
their generation in the past and have so thoroughly 
done their work that a lifetime after the first effort 
the tone of the nation was changed. Hitherto, ex- 
amples of this kind have usually been against us 
rather than with us; today they are with us. 

If anything, the newer groups of Catholic apolo- 
gists in France have been too vigorous and have 
gone too far. More than once they have come into 
clashes with the authorities of the Church through 
their very vigor and daring, but though these 
clashes were due to error it was error on the right 
side. We all of us deplore—especially the Catholics 
in this country—the attitude which certain of the 
Catholic apologists in France have taken in the 
Spanish war, for instance. Though the overwhelm- 





























ing mass of Catholics in France, as elsewhere, will 
have no truck or dealing with Moscow, but hates 
and opposes Communism, yet there have been in 
France not a few conspicuous Catholics who have 
leant so far to the Left that they seem to divide 
Catholic forces. But even these errors have been 
due to the vitality and energy of a new Catholic 
movement. 

It has been confused, also, by politics, as every- 
thing is confused by politics in France. It is notori- 
ous that the plea for the restoration of the mon- 
archy has come into collision with authority—and 
so has many another political theory divided by 
men who were partisans as well as good Catholics. 
But all that is very much better than a stagnant 
situation. ' 

The real danger is not from the extravagance 
and lack of proportion in some of the Catholic 
apologists in France, but rather from the pace at 
which the Communist appeal to social discontent 
in the great towns is advancing. An outbreak of 
violence would put an end to, or at any rate check 


grievously, the somewhat delayed but intense re- 
action on the Catholic side which has been under 
way now for half a generation. 

If violence does not come it may be fairly prophe- 
sied that within a lifetime the reaction towards the 
traditional national religion and its social conse- 
quences will have established itself in spite of the 
strongly anti-Catholic organization which still con- 
trols the professional politics of the country. But 
if violence comes before the work is accomplished, 
that violence will not only be opposed to the old 
social order, it will be opposed to the Church as 
well. It may not come to the abominable lengths 
to which it has come in Spain, but we must re- 
member that the Communist movement is every- 
where directed by a definitely atheistic spirit which 
recognizes the Faith for its chief enemy and is 
determined to destroy us if it can. 

Meanwhile, it is curious to note that while Com- 
munism has of course its chief centers in the great 
towns, it is also in the great towns, and notably in 
Paris, that the Catholic reaction is strongest. 


ARE MEN MORE MARVELOUS 
THAN MOUNTAINS ON THE SEA? 


Saint and sceptic meet in the Caribbean 


JOHN MOODY 











IN the spring of 1937 my wife and I made a trip 
to California by boat through the Panama canal. 
We were on one of the steamers that touched at 
several Caribbean ports, one of these being the 
famous old town of Cartagena on the northerly 
South American coast. Cartagena has a checkered 
and romantic history. Founded back in 1533, it 
was several times captured and plundered by pirates 
who in those days roamed the seas, one of these 
being Sir Francis Drake, the British buccaneer, 
who stormed and subdued the town in 1585. Later 
on it became the chief port for the African slave 
trade, and is especially renowned as the home of 
Saint Peter Claver, the Jesuit missionary, who was 
ordained to the priesthood there in 1616, and de- 
voted the remaining thirty-eight years of his life 
to alleviating the bodily and spiritual miseries of 
the hordes of Negro slaves brought in chains from 
Africa. He is said to have baptized nearly 300,000 
of them before he died in 1654. His remains are 











under the high altar of the church, which bears his 
name and stands as a shrine to his memory. 

To approach Cartagena by boat, especially in the 
early morning when the atmosphere is clear, is 
very lovely. The picturesque town with its red tiled 
roofs straggles up the hillside from the water’s 
edge; the beautiful harbor is dotted with small 
islands of curious rock formations, and mountains 
rise from the sea to both east and west—with the 
Andes in the distance to the south. 

Our entry into the harbor was early, before many 
of the passengers were up. Always an early riser, 
I was on deck, as was one other, a man of mature 
years traveling for his health. He was an enter- 
taining companion, though too volubly talkative, 
as I had already discovered. And now, as we stood 
together on the forward deck, drinking in the beau- 
ties of the landscape, he remarked: 

“When I see the majesty of all this—these mas- 
sive mountains, these weird rock formations, the 
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immensity and ruggedness of the scene—I am ap- 
palled at the age, the power and the permanency 
of nature. It should make us realize how trivial, 
how unimportant and how insignificant we little 
human beings are—just one of the minor accidents 
—mere insects that buzz around mother nature for 
a moment, and then die away forever. Our brief 
life is the merest triviality. We think we are impor- 
tant, but compared to all this (waving his hand 
across the horizon) we are simply nothing.” 

How often we hear this sort of inane remark. It 
is one of the fads of our time to depreciate human 
nature when applauding inanimate nature; rhetoric 
indulged in by those who respond to their emotions, 
but forget to respond to their intellects. We meet 
people of this sort everywhere. I had now met one 
in my companion. 

“You are altogether too modest,” I commented. 
“You can do a whole lot of things that ‘all this’ 
can never do. As a human being you possess traits 
that rise far above any mountain, any rock, any- 
thing whatever in inanimate nature, or in the lower 
orders of living things. You have a mind; you can 
reason, you have senses, and you can talk, walk, 
laugh and cry; you can sing—and you can ‘orate,’ 
just as you are doing this instant. No, old man, you 
yourself, as a composite being of body and soul, 
are far more of a ‘marvel’ than are any of these 
massive mountains or rock formations—or any- 
thing else you can see or grow eloquent about. 
Nature is beautiful and worthy of admiration, but 
for the Lord’s sake don’t say that mountains are 
greater marvels than human beings.” 

The breakfast gong sounded and we did not stay 
to argue the point. He merely remarked: “That’s 
a thought,” but was seemingly surprised at the 
idea I had expressed. After breakfast nearly all 
the passengers went ashore, for the boat was to 
stay in dock all day. It was boiling hot. Cartagena 
is so obviously next door to the “fiery gates” that 
I felt a strong pull to go to confession without de- 
lay! But the heat did not deter many of the pas- 
sengers. All wanted to see the old fortifications and 
other traces of the days of wars and piracy. 

I was one of the very few who were more inter- 
ested in traces of Saint Peter Claver than in traces 
of the days of buccaneers. I wanted to see his re- 
mains which rest under the high altar in the Jesuit 
church, the little hovel in which he slept those 
many years, and his small private chapel, all still 
intact and preserved to his memory. And I saw it 
all. I remained for some time after the flock of 
tourists had given its interior the usual tourist 
glance and left for the sunbaked streets. There 
were only two or three Catholics in the party, but 
I was one of that two or three to say a prayer— 
and try for a few brief moments to commune in 
spirit with the Saint. For Saint Peter Claver was 
of far more significance to me than “glorious 
views,” ruins of old buildings, or remains of pirate- 
lairs; though I did later see these things also. To 
meditate for a little while in the place where that 
heroic slave-trade Saint had given his whole life to 
comfort and relieve the suffering of those myriad 
black men, women and children—carrying on day 
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after day and year after year in that boiling climate 
—was to glimpse more than nature, more than the 
“natural.” It was to glimpse the supernatural. 

When I got back to the boat that evening, I fell 
into conversation with my companion of the morn- 
ing. He had not himself gone ashore, it being too 
hot for him in his semi-invalid condition. I told him 
something of the history of Saint Peter Claver, of 
whom, of course, he had never heard. His immedi- 
ate reaction was that the Saint must have been a 
religious fanatic, an eccentric, a fool, a dreamer, 
who had followed a will-o’-the-wisp and wasted his 
life for a silly purpose. For my companion did not 
believe in saints; did not believe in miracles; did 
not believe in immortality; did not believe in God 
And he now contradicted my assertion of the morn. 
ing that as a human being he was a “marvel.” He 
said: “Basically I am nothing but glands, developed 
from a simple chemical cell. What you call my soul 
is nothing but the conditioned reflexes of my body,” 
and so on, and so on. You see he had the typical 
superstitions of the modern sceptic! 

“As for this Peter Claver,” he went on, “in the 
long run he did the niggers no good; they were 
slaves still and died as slaves. And this was true 
of himself. He put himself into voluntary slavery 
for life—and must have died without ever knowing 
a moment of happiness.” 

Happiness! What did this atheist know about 
happiness? I switched the conversation to more 
mundane things, and in the course of the next half 
hour, with his characteristic volubility, he had told 
me practically the whole story of his life. He was 
a self-made and mainly self-educated man, who had 
in the course of years been very successful in 
amassing wealth. He was fairly well read and had 
seen a great deal of life. But now he was growing 
old and poor health was dogging his footsteps. 

Then I drove home the leading question. “With 
so many remarkable experiences, with such a won- 
derfully successful career, with so many opportuni- 
ties to gratify your desires and tastes—you surely 
must have had your share of pleasure and happi- 
ness?” 

He grunted. “Happiness? That’s mockery. Fleet- 
ing pleasures, yes; but I’ve never known happiness 
—there’s no such thing. Trouble, tragedy, disap- 
pointment—that’s what life is. When I look back 
on my life, with its mistakes, cruelties and defeats, 
its fights and fears, its disillusions, I see little but 
a hell of frustration. And here I am, near the end 
of it. But it’s the same with everybody—any mature 
man who says he is ‘happy’ is just kidding himself.” 

We talked for a while longer, and then finally 
lapsed into silence—watching the moon rising in 
the eastern sky, and the outline of the hills to the 
south. “Well,” he sighed, as he tossed his cigar 
butt over the rail and arose to go in for the night, 
“it would be wonderful if life were different—if 
your ideas of life were true. It would explain and 
justify Peter Claver.” 

I remained on deck another half hour—thinking 
of Peter Claver: thinking of the heroic Saint, who 
had found the happiness my sceptical friend had 
never known— in which he did not believe. 




















THE N.E.A. 


AND CATHOLIC SUPPORT 


Recent recommendations of the Left Wing Committee 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











PERHAPS I have underestimated the National 
Education Association in never taking it very seri- 
ously. A good many years ago I was visited by a 
charming lady, delegated by the Association to con- 
fer with me on the old Smith-Towner Federal edu- 
cation bill, and it may be that I have allowed my 
recollection of that interview to color my opinion of 
the Association. Her chief fear, as I remember, was 
that the Pope was about to insert into the Apostles 
Creed a new article binding ali Catholics to re- 
nounce Smith and Towner and all their fell projects. 

Although I do not think that she quite accepted 
my assurance that the Holy Father had never 
heard of these gentlemen, we parted amicably. For 
years thereafter the Association crossed my con- 
sciousness chiefly by its reiterated pledges that the 
bill was about to pass. I used to admire this con- 
stancy, even as my faith, never strong, in the Asso- 
ciation’s prophetic eye, abated. In another way, too, 
I would hear of the Association, and that was 
through its “drives” for membership. The head of a 
given school would present the matter to his teach- 
ers, pointing with shame to the fact that member- 
ship in the Association was only twenty or thirty 
per cent, after which he would urge them to make 
it one hundred per cent. Thereupon some teacher or 
teachers would write me about it. 

My answer was always that I knew of nothing 
against the proposal in any of the decrees of Trent 
or the Vatican, but that I did not think much of an 
Association which had to dragoon unwilling teach- 
ers into the fold. It seemed to me that members of 
the teaching profession should be permitted to join, 
if they so wished, and to refrain from joining with- 
out fear of reprisals. I thought and still think that 
“ae intellectual level of a society which recruits its 
members in this fashion, could not be very high. 
My personal opinion that the Association was con- 
trolled by a group of rather petty-minded politico- 
pedagogs, I usually reserved for expression, when 
the occasion seemed proper, through this Review. 

Today I should answer the question somewhat 
differently. A few years ago, the administration of 
the Association began to change, in personnel to 
some degree, but more markedly in tendencies. Into 
the old middle-of-the-road policies, a touch that 
might have been dictated at Moscow could now and 


then be perceived. After Dr. Dewey had returned 
from Russia, singing the praises of all that he had 
seen there, the touch became more marked. All this 
was harmless enough, perhaps, because the Left 
Wingers had not veered very far to the left. They 
were not prepared to send out the firing squad at 
sunrise, and I am inclined to believe that like most 
of us who enjoy murder stories, the guileless school- 
ma’ams found a vicarious thrill in reading of proj- 
ects and methods in Russian schools which would 
have filled them with horror had these same devices 
been imposed by their own schoolboards. 

Yet if an article published in the January Journal 
of the National Education Association represents 
the views and purposes of the Association, the Left 
Wingers have gone much farther than I, in my sim- 
plicity, had realized. Seven years ago, the Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to study the “desirable 
social-economic goals of America,”’ and to indicate 
“the materials and methods which the schools of 
this country should use to attain these goals.”” So 
worded, the work assigned to the committee would 
foreshadow nothing but another of those futile in- 
vestigations so dear to professional pedagogs who 
have not been very successful as teachers. 

But the appointment of Dr. Dewey as chairman 
of the committee seemed to show that this investi- 
gation would be different. The preliminary report 
in 1933 went almost unnoted, but the latest, dated 
last year, has already given rise to much contro- 
versy and has been strongly denounced by Catho- 
lics. Indeed, if certain recommendations are adopted 
by the Association, I do not think that any Catholic 
can accept or retain membership in the Association. 

It need hardly be said that none of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations takes any account of reli- 
gion. To the committee it would appear that there 
can be no connection between desirable social or 
economic goals and religion, or that religion has 
any part in educating the future citizens of this 
country. This attitude is shown clearly in the para- 
graph in which we are informed that in the sciences 
“we get a concept of the universe which discards 
supernaturalism, and encourages man to become 
master of his destiny.”’ Thereafter, in asking what 
policy the schools of this country should follow “in 
increasing the heredity strength of the nation,” the 
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committee, with an astounding indifference to scien- 
tific accuracy, recommends sterilization ‘‘of the un- 
fit,” and urges that birth-control devices be made 
available to all classes in the community. 

Does the National Education Association approve 
these recommendations? Does it intend to build up 
the strength of the nation by advocating steriliza- 
tion of “the unfit” (and no man living can say who 
are the unfit) and by spreading among all classes a 
knowledge of birth-control devices? 

If so, then no Catholic can join the National 
Education Association. No Catholic, now a member, 
can retain his or her membership. To aid by coun- 
sel, or by paying dues, or even in some cases by 
nothing more than silence, a campaign to authorize 
and spread immorality, is to participate in that im- 
moral campaign. 

I do not say that the Association approves the 
committee’s recommendations, or its opinions. But 
it certainly believes them worthy of publication in 
its official journal. 

That fact is apparent. It alone, in my opinion, 
should suffice to keep Catholics from membership 
in the National Education Association. 


FLOODS AND BUSINESS 


FLOOD-CONTROL has interested this country for 
about eighty-five years. It continues to interest us, 
but with a difference. Flood-control once meant 
this: how can loss of life and property by floods be 
held to a minimum? Now it seems to mean: how 
can the Government sell the power generated by 
flood-control projects, and keep within constitution- 
al inhibitions? 

That is, if there are any inhibitions. The decision 
of the Federal Circuit Court in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority case on January 21 makes them ten- 
uous to the point of extinction. 

The legal issues in this case can be easily set 
forth. What the real issues are will depend upon 
whether or not Congress continues to exercise the 
powers which have been declared constitutional. 
That Congress can exercise them is undoubted, as- 
suming as we may, that the Supreme Court will 
uphold this decision. The real issue then will be: 
should Congress use them? 

The chief purpose of the statute questioned in 
this case is to improve the navigability and to pro- 
vide for the flood-control of the Tennessee river. 
Other purposes stated are reforestation and the 
proper use of marginal lands, agricultural and in- 
dustrial development in the Tennessee valley, and 
the creation of a corporation for the operation of 
Government properties at or near Muscle Shoals. 
It is the undoubted right of the Government to 
promote any of these purposes. 

To provide flood control for the Tennessee river, 
the Government built dams over which the waters 
flowed, generating an enormous amount of elec- 
tric power. This power the Government arranged 
to sell; whereupon it was attacked by the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co. and other corporations. 
They charged the Government with “acts constitut- 
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ing in law malice, coercion and duress, to the injury 
of complainants.” Put in simpler language, these 
private corporations asserted that the Government, 
selling power at a rate lower than they could meet, 
was confiscating their property, and was adding to 
this injury by using improper means to force muni- 
cipalities to buy its power. 

The complainants lost on every count. It was held 
by the Court, following a decision of the Supreme 
Court, that the generation of electric power was 
merely incidental to the creation of certain works 
which the Government had a constitutional right 
to build and maintain, and that this power, the 
property of the Government, might, like any other 
Government property, “be rightfully disposed of 
by the United States through the action of Con- 
gress.”” The damages which might be suffered by 
the complainants did not enter into the question 
before the Court, since they were “damages in 
the absence of legal injury.” Or, in plain English 

The complainants have no immunity from law- 

ful competition, even if their business be cur- 

tailed or destroyed. 

This is good law. But it is suspiciously like the 
law which Shylock urged. 

No private company can compete with the Gov- 
ernment. The Government pays no taxes, as it does, 
and the private company cannot call upon Congress 
to make good a deficit, and provide funds for next 
year. In the present case, the Government may law- 
fully put out of business any company which sells 
power in the Tennessee Valley, or in any locality, 
to which this power may be conveyed. Investors 
in these companies who find their holdings worth- 
less, have no redress, since their loss was occasioned 
by no “legal injury.” 

Now what the Government has done in the Ten- 
nessee Valley it can legally do wherever it finds 
a river to dam. If the Administration meant what 
it said when a few weeks ago it talked about seven 
other parallel projects, taking in practically all the 
water-power in the United States, the Government 
will control practically all the hydro-electric power 
in the United States. Since no private company can 
compete against a tax-free, Government-subsidized 
project, all the power companies will go out of busi- 
ness. 

Talk of this kind will not help to end the Roose- 
velt depression. Control, rather than regulation, of 
the power companies may or may not be a neces- 
sity, but if it is, it cannot be effected overnight with- 
out serious loss, not only to investors, but by rea- 
son of its influence on business, to all of us. Who 
will make up for the taxes now paid by the power 
companies? The Government? But the Government 
can do that only by going into your pocket and 
mine. 

Finally, who will “run” these Federal power 
plants? I shudder to think of a need so immediate 
to all of us as light and power, made dependent 
upon political hacks, freed from civil-service exam- 
inations, and masquerading as “Government em- 
ployes.” Capitalists are bad enough, but swarms of 
Federal locusts, eating out our substance, may 
easily be worse. P. L. B. 
































WORDS BEGUILE 
WITH FICTITIOUS 


MEANINGS 


Prejudice and propaganda distort the old language 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 











ONE of the most encouraging signs of the past 
year is the reaction of many writers against the 
perversion of the meaning of words. Even the 
propagandists have protested against the evil ef- 
fects of propaganda. 

Dorothy Thompson has pointed out on numerous 
occasions that the term “liberal” has become mean- 
ingless in the mouths of the men who work for a 
world revolution. Other commentators, ranging 
from Walter Lippmann to Secretary Harold Ickes, 
from Stuart Chase to General Johnson and West- 
brook Pegler, have warned us that the language of 
many partisans must be translated before it can be 
understood. John Gunther mourns the fact that 
traditional meanings have been lost, that wars are 
now called campaigns of civilization, that Hitler’s 
suppression of racial and religious minorities is re- 
ferred to as the liberation of the German people. 

True democrats resent the Russian claim that the 
Soviet is a great democracy, and lawyers and 
statesmen are at a loss to express themselves as to 
the sanctity of contracts when contracts are re- 
nounced by the governments and courts to which 
they must appeal. Words like freedom, justice, tol- 
erance, equality, words which once inspired men to 
give up their lives, have been enslaved and worn 
out by hack work in the service of politicians, glib 
journalists and press agents. 

But the clever little men with the clever little 
schemes are not the only ones who have abused 
language. As the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
has indicated in its recent reports the honest but 
misinformed man is no less guilty. Many newspaper 
reporters have developed a jargon in which the 
business man is typed as an economic royalist and 
the new dealer as a progressive. Various education- 
ists, including some who do not need publicity to 
maintain a dubious seat, similarly bedevil the pub- 
lic with statements in which their pet projects are 
labeled democratic and their pet peeves medieval. 
The list could be extended indefinitely. Indeed, if all 
the fallacious cliches, labels, generalities and quota- 
tions were blue-penciled by editors the daily news- 
paper would resemble an island of verbs set in a sea 
of asterisks. 

Luckily, intelligent men and women gradually 
become immune to the shock of words. Al Smith 


outlived the epithet Socialist even though he is now 
dubbed a Tory. The Socialists themselves are bezin- 
ning to entertain doubts about the democracy of the 
Soviet Republics. Certain evil effects persist, how- 
ever, long after the words have lost their malice. 

More dangerous by far than mere verbal mis- 
representation is the residue of impression which 
such misrepresentation leaves. Thus while few peo- 
ple seriously maintain that Soviet Russia is a de- 
mocracy, there are many thousands, including a 
considerable body of military men, who feel that 
Soviet Russia is on the side of democracy and 
hence is a potential ally of the United States against 
militaristic Japan. Similarly some parents are con- 
vinced that certain phases of modern progressive 
education are of positive danger to their children, 
yet most of them are reluctant to hand them over 
to teachers who have been falsely labeled unpro- 
gressive. This residue of impression which remains 
and hardens after the torrent of words has left the 
mind is what may be called a fiction. 

It is against the fiction that many of our leading 
writers have been arguing, against the fiction that 
we must fight warlike nations to prevent war, that 
we must have a revolution before we can have se- 
curity, that all evil is caused by economic inequal- 
ity, and so on through a multitude of sayings which 
like the famous “religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple” have long been disproved. Yet these fictions 
persist with the tenacity of the hoary lie that it is 
Catholic doctrine that the end justifies the means. 

The fiction, of course, is as old as civilization it- 
self, and it seems to have found a permanent refuge 
in many history texts, especially those which at- 
tempt to explain the Middle Ages in terms of mod- 
ern materialism. But our contemporary fictions 
have parents as well as remote ancestors, historical 
as well as theological and philosophical roots. For 
antecedent to the errors which Miss Thompson and 
Mr. Lippmann attack, to the lies which John Gun- 
ther attempts to answer in his recent article, This 
Peace is a Cheat, was the abuse of certain terms 
without a precise definition of which every man is 
entitled to use words as he sees fit. These terms 
were the key words, morality, virtue, sin, law, au- 
thority, freedom and the like, terms which practi- 
cally every modern thinker, including Mr. Lipp- 
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mann himself in his A Preface to Morals, greased 
with subjectivism. 

When pro-Russian writers today claim that So- 
viet Russia is a land of freedom and that virtue 
consists in obedience to the collective will they are 
simply using the terms freedom and virtue as they 
wish them to be used. When Hitler’s will is officially 
accepted as the law of the German Reich and when 
German courts rule that it is sinful for parents to 
send their children to the Catholic schools, the 
words law and sin have both been forced to corre- 
spond not to reality but to the wishes of the Na- 
tional Socialist party. 

The battle for truth now being waged so earnest- 
ly by some writers and statesmen was half lost 
when the intellectual classes accepted the doctrine 
that a thing was right or wrong because most peo- 
ple thought it was right or wrong, that sin was a 
state of mind which could be cured by a visit to a 
psychoanalyst, that authority originated in a con- 
tract rather than in the natural law, that freedom 
consisted in the nullification of law and that law 
itself was only a custom which follows, as Professor 
Commager wrote recently, not a syllogistic line but 
a pragmatic one. 

One of the key doctrines hammered into the 
modern mind by popular philosophers like H. G. 
Wells was the fact that all morally significant terms 
were subject to the essential fluctuations of a man 
who was still in the mysterious process of evolution, 
who was part of a cosmic whole which was moving 
towards an indefinite finality; and now that this 
doctrine has been accepted and applied, now that 
the ideas of law, freedom, authority and morality 
have been subjected to the fluctuations of an evolv- 
ing man, the men who have in one way or another 
supported this theory are astonished by its catas- 
trophic consequences. 

Just as England, which had gobbled up half the 
earth, was an unsuccessful prosecutor of Italian im- 
perialism in Ethiopia, so many writers can ill afford 
to bring nations and institutions to the bar of jus- 
tice and morality when their own principles are 
fundamentally questionable and when their only 
answer to the immoral doctrines of the various cul- 
prits is moral indignation. 

The situation of honest and able men like Mr. 
Lippmann and other commentators calls to mind 
an incident explained by Mr. Horace Green in his 
recent biography of General Grant. It is well known 
that General Grant was extraordinarily stubborn, 
but it is not so well known that he had a supersti- 
tious horror of turning back. This trait was as dan- 
gerous to himself as it was to his enemies. On one 
occasion it cost the life of thousands of men and 
almost resulted in his loss of rank. On another it 
cost him the loss of his fortune and his reputation. 
Once it almost cost him his life. Mr. Green relates 
that, while scouting with his staff, the General came 
close to the enemy lines, and had he not finally 
yielded to the persuasions of his officers, his habit 
of not turning back would have caused the capture 
of himself and a good part of his staff by the Con- 
federates. But General Grant was not quite so stub- 
born or so superstitious as some molders of the 
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modern mind, who will not turn back even when 
civilization itself seems to be threatened. 

And civilization is threatened when the word law 
can mean something different to each nation and 
even to groups within nations, when thinking is so 
terribly confused that religion and evil are consid- 
ered equivalent terms in many parts of the world. 
The end of all this confusion inevitably depends 
upon some common agreement, upon the accept- 
ance of common values such as was possible in the 
Western World before the Reformation and such as 
is impossible now so long as benevolent and humane 
writers who deplore our present anarchy take no 
steps to remove its cause. 

In order to find common ground, statesmen, hu- 
manitarians, everyone who has the peace of the 
world at heart, must return to original and authen- 
tic meanings. Like General Grant they must over- 
come the superstition that a return is a retreat. 
Experience has shown that an advance is not al- 
ways advantageous and that real progress some- 
times means starting all over again from the place 
where we lost the main road. We have been off the 
main road for many years and it is not very helpful 
for us to have Miss Thompson and Mr. Lippmann 
and others to tell us how far off we are. What we 
do need are staff officers who have the courage and 
the skill to persuade our leaders to turn back, and 
leaders with enough humility to admit that the 
orders they gave are to be canceled forever. 

Practically speaking, of course, this return to 
authentic meanings cannot be accomplished merely 
by deploring the abuse of words or by advocating, 
as Stuart Chase does in his latest book, a study of 
semantics. Philosophizing on the meaning of mean- 
ing may not be naive but it is certainly impractical, 
especially when it seems certain that modern think- 
ers, having no common standards in the first place, 
have no security they will agree on the meaning of 
meaning any more than on meaning itself. 

The suggestion has been offered by Dr. Carrel 
that it is now necessary for true scientists to live 
intellectually apart from the multitude whose lan- 
guage has little in common with their own. Perhaps 
in the future men who are interested in truth will 
have to live apart if they are to live at all, and per- 
haps, too, great ideas and great idealists will attract 
to themselves a body of men who not only possess 
the truth but who will make the truth prevail. 

Faced with the immediate necessity of preventing 
the collapse of public faith in the counsels of their 
representatives and guides, the orator, the writer 
and the educator must be more aware of his respon- 
sibility towards those who are less informed than 
himself. Many a writer tries to be brilliant, amus- 
ing, unusual, rather than accurate, and many an 
orator prefers the flattering applause of an audi- 
ence to whose prejudices he has pandered than the 
sober verdict of history. And as for our educators— 
well, it seems certain that Daniel was not referring 
to them when he wrote the words which have never 
failed to inspire generations of noble teachers: “But 
they that are learned shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament: and they that instruct many to 
justice, as stars for all eternity.” (Dan. xii, 3.) 
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SIDELIGHTS ON STEENSEN 


HISTORIANS have often remarked upon the great 
saints and great converts who, at some stage or 
other of their career, were in debt to a woman for 
spiritual aid. No exception in this respect was 
Bishop Nicholas Steno or Niels Steensen, noted 
Danish convert to the Catholic Faith, the three- 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth was recently 
celebrated by the Saint Ansgar’s Scaiidinavian 
Catholic League in different cities in this country. 
Bishop Steensen’s beatification is now being urged. 

No one but God understands how these things 
work. We are supposed to owe most of what we 
are to our parents, and, indeed, most of us do. But 
Steensen’s father, Steen Pedersen, died when Niels 
was a child, and his mother, Anna Nielsdatter, had 
two husbands ahead of his father and one after- 
ward, scoring four in all, and turned the boy over 
to a sister to bring up, prior to her fourth marriage. 

When Steensen as a young man of twenty-eight, 
a “world-pilgrim,” came to Florence already fa- 
mous for his scientific discoveries, a nun, Sister 
Maria Flavia del Nero, had already interested her- 
self in the possibility of his conversion. Like every- 
one else in the city who had talked to him she was 
impressed with this Lutheran’s profound spiritual 
sense and his native goodness of character. But it 
took a wornan of the world to bring matters to the 
point where he would consider seriously taking 
such a step. She was a woman in the world, rather 
than of it. Her name was Lavinia Arnolfini, wife 
of the Ambassador to Florence from Lucca. Sig- 
nora Arnolfini, born of the Cenami family in Lucca, 
had wished to become a nun, and only married her 
middle-aged husband out of obedience, when her 
sister, who was betrothed to him, died shortly be- 
fore the proposed wedding. 

In our round-about and conventional days, there 
is something startling about the way that this good 
lady put the matter directly up to young Steensen, 
and the equally direct way in which he answered. 
The story is told in the Danish Catholic weekly, 
Nordisk Ugeblad for Katolske Kristne, for January 
9 and 16, 1938, which quotes from the life of La- 
vinia Arnolfini published in 1715 by Abbot Bam- 
bacari, of Lucca, and other recently discovered 
sources. 

When she asked him if he did not feel at least 
a feeble longing for the Catholic Church, Steensen 
replied, in his own account, “that I did see many 
things in Catholics which I liked and many things 
among the Lutherans which I disliked; but up to 
that point I had not experienced anything which 
would oblige me to abandon the religion which 
birth and native country had bound me to.” He did, 
however, promise to give the matter deeper study. 

Later on she reproached him for the slow prog- 


ress he was making, and even lost her temper with 
him. In the next moment she recollected herself 
and apologized. But Steensen was impressed, not 
offended, and from that time on had no more seri- 
ous difficulties about the Faith. 

More effective than Signora Arnolfini’s argu- 
ments was the living example of her life; her extra- 
ordinary humility, in which she resembled him, and 
her boundless charity towards the poor and suffer- 
ing. Her house was a haven for everyone in distress. 
In the hospitals she practised the heroism of the 
Middle Ages in her care for the sick; washing and 
tending the most loathsome cases in the fetid at- 
mosphere of pre-disinfectant days. Wealthy, beau- 
tiful, physically robust and intellectually keen, a 
match for prelates and scholars in the highly cul- 
tivated circles of seventeenth-century Florence, 
Lavinia Arnolfini had but one desire, to give her 
life as a living sacrifice of charity to Christ. Yet her 
marriage was singularly happy. Of her four chil- 
dren one was a Jesuit, Girolamo Arnolfini, two were 
nuns, and a fourth carried on the Arnolfini name. 
She nursed her husband through his latter years of 
invalidism and profoundly grieved when he died. 

Niels Steensen practised towards others the di- 
rect methods that had been practised towards him. 
For instance, he tried to convert Baruch Spinoza 
to Catholicism. He wrote to Spinoza: 

Your writings show that you are a long way from 
the truth. But the love for peace and truth, which in 
its own time I found in you, and which still is not 
wholly absent in all this darkness, gives me the hope 
that you will use benevolent attention and will hear 
about the Church, when even a brief explanation is 
given you as to what it promises all men and what it 
gives to all men who have the good will to come to it. 
Steensen did not, apparently, succeed in mak- 

ing any impression upon the philosopher, whom he 
visited in Leyden. Spinoza was too utterly con- 
vinced that he had discovered the “true philos- 
ophy.” As has been pointed out by those who have 
studied him, Spinoza’s moral ideals and his love of 
God were founded not upon his peculiar philosophi- 
cal conceptions, but upon the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, the God of the Psalms, the Prophets and the 
Canticle of Canticles, whom he implicitly worshiped. 
Steensen reproached him with having kept out of 
his philosophy the most important of all human 
problems, that of man’s relation to God, and wrote: 

This is shown by the fact that you allow everybody 
to think and to say about God what he wants... . 
Your philosophy looks at the soul from the viewpoint 
of a system which is built upon assumptions. ... You 
allow your followers to remain in a notion as if they 
were mere machines, deprived of a soul and born 
only with a body. 

Bit by bit material is being collected, in Germany, 
Italy and Denmark for the completer life of this 
wonderful man, who bore a heavy cross but left a 
sweet memory. JOHN LAFARGE 
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FEDERAL YOUTH CONTROL 


IN view of the tremendous inroads made upon the 
States by the Federal Government within the last 
few years, it may seem futile to contend against 
further assaults. Unfortunately, many citizens, 
zealous for social or economic reform, fail to realize 
that when they invite Washington to undertake 
functions which properly belong to the States and 
their sub-divisions, they unwittingly invite com- 
plete control of that work by Washington. It is 
hardly less grievous an error on their part to as- 
sume that the reform which they seek can be auto- 
matically attained by Act of Congress. 

Among the most dangerous of all the plans to 
widen the field of the Federal Government is the 
alleged child-labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. We have been criticized for initiating and con- 
tinuing to use the word “alleged,” but we decline 
to withdraw it. It is wholly correct, for the Amend- 
ment contains not one word about children, but 
refers to persons eighteen years of age and under. 
In an unwary moment not long ago, a supporter 
of the Amendment styled it “the Federal youth- 
control Amendment,” thus giving it a title and a 
description which cannot be improved upon. For 
reduced to its essentials, this Amendment would 
permit a political majority in Congress to exercise 
an unwise and dangerous control over some 40,- 
000,000 young Americans. 

Recently it has been admitted by proponents of 
the Amendment that the measure of authority 
which it accords Congress is very wide. They as- 
sert, however, that Congress will never make use 
of the powers conceded. That assertion would be 
reassuring if those who make it controlled the pres- 
ent Congress, and all future Congresses. In the 
nature of things, no one can say with certainty 
what a Congress will do; judging from history, how- 
ever, Congress, like every body of political officials, 
is not inclined to underestimate the extent of its 
authority, but to increase it. On the other hand, 
if Congress will never use powers conceded by the 
Amendment, there is no reason why they should 
be granted, and every reason why they should not. 

Harmful labor for boys and girls has been de- 
creasing steadily for more than half a century. Al- 
though from time to time sporadic increases have 
been observed, there is no reason to suppose that 
the steady decrease of the last years will be checked. 
Congress, moreover, in view of recent decisions ex- 
tending its authority over inter-State commerce, 
can now adopt measures in coordination with the 
States, or without this coordination, which will in 
time completely suppress what remains of harm- 
ful child labor. 

The proposed Amendment is therefore unneces- 
sary. Furthermore, in its present form, it is fraudu- 
lent in title, an invasion upon rights which belong 
to parents, and an instrument which will give po- 
litical majorities in Congress a control of youth 
which no government should possess. We hope that 
it will be rejected by every State legislature to 
which it is presented this winter. 
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EASY DIVORCE 


ONCE more the American Bar Association an- 
nounces its plan for “a uniform divorce law.” 
Probably the Association is more interested in the 
legal than in the moral aspects of this problem, 
but the legal aspects are difficult enough. What 
will South Carolina, a State which grants no di- 
vorces, be asked to concede? Or will the other 
States be asked to parallel South Carolina’s law? 
Two States advertise easy divorce as an attraction 
to the tourist trade. Can the Association end this 
legal scandal? If it can, and if it can check “easy 
divorce” anywhere, it should be supported. 


THE NEW ASSOC 


IT is not surprising that the appointment of 
Mr. Stanley Reed to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court was unanimously confirmed by 
the Senate. As a man, Mr. Reed’s reputation is 
without reproach. As a lawyer, he is highly 
regarded by his professional brethren. In the 
hurly-burly that has been politics these last five 
years, and in closely-pressed cases before the 
courts, Mr. Reed has occasionally assumed posi- 
tions which, we believe, he will not defend as a 
member of the country’s highest tribunal. We 
earnestly pray that Almighty God in Whose 
hands are the destinies of nations, may give 
the new Associate Justice light to know and 
strength to do, to the end that his decisions 
may be reached in wisdom and written with 
power. In that prayer, we are joined by all sup- 
porters of the Constitution. 

No good purpose will be served in rehearsing 
at this moment, the unhappy attacks upon the 
Supreme Court which began nearly a year ago, 
and which are still pressed by unenlightened 
partisans. In our judgment, the Court has not 
been lowered in public esteem by these assaults. 
The controversy which ensued stimulated inter- 
est in the judicial branch of the Government, 
and taught many who previously knew the 
Court only as a name, to understand the dig- 
nity and the high responsibility of the work 
assigned to it by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. For many years too many of us took the 
Government for granted. It was an institution 
which laid taxes, and, in recent years, pursued 
kidnapers and other criminals. Beyond that, we 
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PRICE-FIXING 


THE dealers in oil convicted by the Government 
now know how unsafe it is to put one’s trust in 
princes. They will be fined, and some may go to 
jail, for fixing prices. But that is precisely what 
the Government was urging them to do in the early 
days of the N. R. A. Producers were assured that 
the Government was not disposed to take too strict 
a view of the prohibitions of the anti-trust legisla- 
tion during the depression; in fact, what the Gov- 
ernment demanded was control, under the codes, of 
production and prices. Does this conviction mean 
that the depression is over? 


JUSTICE 


knew little about the framework of the Ameri- 
can Government, and cared less. 

One result of the controversy, however, is 
that many are beginning to realize that this 
Government, founded under God to preserve 
the just liberties of all, will encompass its pur- 
poses only so long as we are interested in it. 
“Government” is not a man or a body of men, 
endowed with supreme wisdom, prudence and 
justice. Its administrators are men much of the 
common run, sobered, as a rule, by a sense of 
responsibility awakened by their high office, but 
for all that, not raised above all the frailties of 
our race. Upon us, then, devolves the solemn 
duty of selecting for office those men only who 
in our reasoned opinion are competent to do the 
work imposed upon them by the Constitution, 
and who will be faithful in all points to the oath 
which they take to preserve and defend the 
Constitution. If we fail in this conscientious 
vigilance, this Government fails. 

Well did Franklin reply to the lady who 
asked him: “Well, Doctor, what have we got— 
a republic or a monarchy?” “A republic, if you 
can keep it.” Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. The Government will not keep itself; 
we must keep it. This Constitution will serve us 
well, but only so long as we serve it. When we 
look with indifference upon those indirect as- 
saults against which Washington warned us, 
the day of its destruction cannot be far off. May 
God save the Court to which Mr. Reed has been 
elevated, and the Government of which it is an 
essential part. 
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CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


RESEARCHES made recently by our Associate 
Editor, Father Toomey, and published in these 
pages, show one fact clearly: except by accident or 
oversight, the Catholic view of great public events 
will not be presented by the secular press. It is not 
to be thought that this omission is invariably due. 
to hostility to the Church. In many, perhaps in 
most instances the omission is due to something 
that is more difficult to deal with, and that is the 
inability to understand that Catholic principles 
exist, and that Catholic views may possibly be of 
some value or interest. 

Unconscious as this anti-Catholic bias may be, 
it works to wrong or, at least, to offend Catholics. 
Catholics who have the time and the ability to com- 
pare accounts, sift charges, and make their own 
researches, will not be misled, however much they 
may occasionally be offended, by maimed and limp- 
ing statements served up by the secular press. But 
how many Catholics, or for that matter non-Catho- 
lics, are in a position to sift the chaff from the 
wheat? How many can subject to a searching 
analysis a cleverly written editorial which, ap- 
parently with judicial calm, scrutinizes the evidence, 
and ends by attributing to Catholic leaders, long 
dead, or to the Church herself, the economic un- 
rest or the bloody war which prevails in some 
country far removed from us? The average man 
lacks that ability. Let a charge be repeated often 
enough, and he is inclined to accept it. 

If evidence of biased journalism be sought, it is 
at hand in abundance. Whoever studies the Ameri- 
can newspaper reports of assaults on Catholic in- 
terests in Mexico, Spain, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
the South American countries, and even in the 
United States, will be overwhelmed with convinc- 
ing evidence. 

It is difficult to kill a falsehood, once given na- 
tion-wide currency by the secular press. But we 
could kill more of them, if we had an adequately 
supported Catholic press. The president of one of 
our larger Catholic colleges once remarked that he 
had no troubles which could not be cured by dol- 
lars. Probably he did not mean his judgment to be 
taken literally, but there is enough truth in it to 
give it validity. The Catholic press may make the 
same statement. 

Catholic editors are not perfect, and they are 
far removed from personal infallibility. Yet we be- 
lieve that a careful examination of their work, 
especially in the past year, will show that many of 
their shortcomings are due to the fact that their 
lean purses will not permit them to carry out to 
the full the projects they have conceived. They 
welcome the aid of criticism, but, for the present 
at least, they need fewer indictments and more 
dollars. 

A more liberal financial support will enable the 
Catholic press to do its work more completely. It 
must refute error, but its chief mission is to teach 
truth. In spite of difficulties from many quarters, 
difficulties which even the Catholic public does not 
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suspect, the Catholic press has tried to show that 
in the teachings of Jesus Christ the world must find 
the solution of all the problems which afflict it. In 
this Catholic Press Month may God inspire Catho- 
lics in every part of the country to support their 
publications by their prayers, and by giving, as 
far as they can, their financial aid. 


STARVING THE N.LRB. 


IT is rumored that Congress is about to “turn the 
heat” on the National Labor Relations Board by 
decreasing appropriations for its support. The 
Board has caused labor, capitol and also the public 
too much trouble. 

Although we have criticized some of the Board’s 
decisions, we hope that Congress will investigate 
before it begins to suppress. It must be admitted 
that the Board has not been able to please many. 
Officials of the American Federation of Labor have 
styled it the good right arm of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, and officials of the C. I. O. 
have used similar language when decisions of the 
Board seemed to favor unduly the A. F. of L. Some 
employers have felt that if the Board is not a court, 
it should be, with all the rules of evidence applied 
strictly. They contend that if hear-say testimony 
is admitted, and their lawyers are not permitted to 
cross-examine, the Board’s decisions cannot com- 
mand respect or induce compliance. 

The proper policy, it seems to us, is not to extin- 
guish the Board but to reorganize it, in the light 
of the experience gained since it began to operate. 
The main purpose of the Board, to support the 
right of workers to organize for collective bargain- 
ing is too valuable, too necessary at this time, to 
be set aside by politicians who conceive that their 
interests are endangered. At the same time, as we 
have observed on several occasions, some of the 
Board’s examiners appear to be pursuivants, rather 
than judges. We are aware that they are not sup- 
posed to act in a strictly judicial capacity; still, by 
acting with complete impartiality, they can help 
the worker by inducing employers to abandon the 
“hard-boiled” attitude which characterizes so many 
industrialists who appear before the Board. No 
doubt, it gives us all a certain pleasure to witness 
the spectacle of a “tough” industrialist stretched 
on the rack. The pleasure should be set aside, how- 
ever, if indulging in it hinders the real purpose of 
the Board. 

Some investigation of the Board will probably be 
made by a Senate sub-committee. If those who 
believe that the Board has a useful function can 
confer amicably with those who think its procedure 
and the quality of its examiners should be im- 
proved, and even with enemies who are sure that 
the Board should be abolished, the air can be 
cleared of the charges and counter-charges made 
by labor groups and trade associations alike. In our 
judgment the Board should be retained, after its 
personnel has been improved, and its procedure 
amended. Poor administrators can ruin the best 
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THE COCKLE 


WHAT thoughtful man has not pondered on the 
existence of evil in this world? We know that Al- 
mighty God does not will evil, but we also know 
that He permits it to exist, sometimes under cir- 
cumstances which seem to destroy the lives and 
works of those who are striving to extend the King- 
dom of God upon earth. The Gospel read tomorrow 
(Saint Matthew, xiii, 24-30) does not indeed tell 
us why God permits evil. It does, however, give us 
a practical rule which will help us when evil men 
plot evil things, and it assures us that in the end 
God’s power will overcome their malice. Hence, it 
should be a frequent topic for meditation. 

Even in the very earliest days of the Church, the 
enemy was busy sowing cockle in the field of Chris- 
tianity. There were heretics in those heroic times, 
and leaders who in the guise of religious teachers 
led men astray. Never has the enemy been idle; at 
no time, perhaps, has he been busier than in this 
age in which we live. In Mexico, in Spain, in Russia, 
in Germany, he has persecuted the Church, slaying 
her ministers and her faithful children, depriving 
the faithful of the normal exercise of their rights 
as Catholics, making all but impossible the Chris- 
tian education of their children, with the purpose 
of gradually suppressing all Catholic life and ac- 
tivity. In the United States, attacks upon the 
Church are not so open, nor, usually, are they con- 
ducted with physical violence. But that very fact 
can make them more subtle, and hence more dan- 
gerous. 

Two features are noteworthy in these persecu- 
tions. First, they seem to be remarkably successful. 
It has been said that, granted continuance of the 
present Nazi policy, the Church, humanly speaking, 
will not exist in Germany after another generation. 
In the next place, some leaders in these persecutions 
have been, or even now profess to be, Catholics. 
Of all persecutions, probably the hardest to bear is 
that which comes to us from false brethren. 

Now it is quite impossible for us to know why 
Almighty God allows these assaults on religion, 
these direct attacks upon Catholics who uphold re- 
ligion. What we do know is this. God is infinitely 
wise, infinitely loving and infinitely powerful. In 
His wisdom, He permits evil to exist, even to flour- 
ish, but His infinite love will protect us against it, 
and by His power He will ultimately foil all the pur- 
poses of the enemy of mankind. In our impatience, 
we may murmur, and in our deep suffering we may 
be tempted to question His wisdom, His love, and 
His power. But the lesson we can learn from to- 
morrow’s Gospel is the lesson of patience; patience 
with ourselves, patience with those who persecute 
us, patience too with God Who sees our suffering, 
and does not, we think, move to help us. 

When the moment appointed by His Providence 
is at hand, when the fields are ready for the har- 
vest, the wheat will be gathered into His barns, and 
the cockle bound in bundles for the burning. He 
will take care of His own, He will not forget the 
least of His children. He never has, and He never 
will, for He is our loving Father. 
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THE CONGRESS. Solicitor General Stanley F. Reed 
was confirmed by the Senate as a new member of 
the Supreme Court. . . . Senator Byrd denounced 
Governmental spending. “We have tried spending 
ourselves into prosperity and it doesn’t work,” he 
declared. . . . Witnesses before the House Ways and 
Means Committee attacked the proposed new sec- 
tion to the Internal Revenue Law which places spe- 
cial surtaxes on closely held or “family” corpora- 
tions with net incomes above $50,000. The provision 
is known as the “third basket.” . . . The House 
passed the Naval Appropriation Bill, forwarded it 
to the Senate. The measure calls for $553,266,494 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. It is the 
largest naval appropriation since 1921. . . . Senator 
Burke said unless the people check efforts now 
being made to extend the power of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, constitutional government will be under- 
mined. . . . The amended Housing Bill came out of 
conference, was passed by the House. The act al- 
lows the Government partially to insure mortgages 
on various types of housing, is intended to stimu- 
late the construction industry. . . . The Administra- 
tion prepared a bill to eliminate bank holding- 
companies. . . . Representative J. Parnell Thomas, 
Republican, said the Administration was spending 
$5,000,000 annually to maintain “the largest staff 
of paid propagandists known to the American Gov- 
ernment.” . . . The Senate was still tied up by the 
Anti-Lynching Bill filibuster. . . . The House passed 
the measure appropriating $39,000,000 for pay- 
ments to sugar growers. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed strong opposition to the idea of cutting 
wages as a means of lowering prices. He made no 
attempt to answer declarations that wages and 
prices are linked together inseparably. . . . Follow- 
ing the refusal of the Bolshevik Russian Govern- 
ment to allow an American Embassy representative 
to interview Mrs. Ruth Marie Rubens, held in a 
Russian jail, the State Department ordered the 
Moscow Embassy to insist on the interview as a 
matter of right granted in the agreement made 
when President Roosevelt recognized Russia in 
1933. . . . Automobile leaders, gathered in confer- 
ence with the President, agreed to examine whether 
their instalment selling methods, their high-pres- 
sure salesmanship have tended toward overselling 
the automobile market, caused production slumps, 
and to report back to Mr. Roosevelt suggested cor- 
rectives. .. . Having conferred with leaders of “big 
business,” Mr. Roosevelt called representatives of 
“small business” to the White House. All will repre- 
sent the “small” corporation. Just what is a “small 
business man” in the eyes of the Administration 
was not made clear. . . . Secretary Hull deplored 


Mexico's discrimination against United States trade 
through the erection of absurdly high tariff bar- 
riers. The Administration, however, will continue 
to support Mexican currency. The United States 
buys about 5,000,000 ounces of silver a month from 
Mexico. Without this aid, the Cardenas Government 
would experience grave difficulty with its finances. 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., announced that 
the Treasury Department would not change its 
understanding with Mexico on purchases of silver. 


WASHINGTON. Delegates from eleven women’s or- 
ganizations with a membership of 7,000,000 gath- 
ered in Washington, conferred on the cause and 
cure of war. They voted for collective action with 
other nations as the basis for peace. . . . Last year, 
sixty-one persons paid taxes on incomes of $1,000,- 
000 or more. . . . Chaotic labor conditions on Amer- 
ican ships were reported to Congress by the Mari- 
time Commission. . . . The Securities and Exchange 
Commission practically banned short selling in a 
declining market. It decreed that no one may exe- 
cute a short sale of any security on exchanges at or 
below the price of the last preceding sale of the 
same security. . . . The TVA announced it would 
negotiate with private utility companies for the sale 
of their properties to municipalities or to the TVA. 
. . . The Government on its anti-trust campaign, 
secured the conviction of sixteen major oil com- 
panies and thirty executives in Madison, Wis. The 
Government instituted criminal proceedings, not 
civil. Secretary Ickes wrote an oil man asking him 
to “take action . .. to restore markets . . . where 
wasteful competition has caused them to become 
depressed.” The counsel for the Petroleum Code 
Authority wrote to the oil man: “My conclusion 
is that (Ickes’) letter is for all practical purposes a 
complete protection to you and your committees to 
engage in all reasonable activities to restore prices 
to their normal levels.” The jury was not allowed to 
consider these letters. The oil men were convicted. 


AT HoME. Questioning the constitutionality of the 
Tennessee Valley Act on the charge it was ruining 
their properties without just compensation, eight- 
een utility companies sought an injunction. They 
asserted competing with the TVA’s low rates, 
which are made possible by Federal subsidies, was 
impossible. A three-judge court, sitting in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., dismissed the injunction suit, decided 
in favor of the TVA. The case will be taken to the 
Supreme Court. . . . The American Birth Control 
League reported a great increase in the number of 
birth-control clinics. There are 374 such clinics now 
in the United States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico... . 
Speaking before the convention of the United Mine 
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Workers, John L. Lewis proposed that the A. F. of 
L. take in all C.I.O. units on February 1, issue 
charters to them, later hold a joint convention to 
determine details. If that was not desired, he pro- 
posed that the A. F. of L. enter the C.I.O. on the 
same terms. A number of local miners’ unions sub- 
mitted resolutions urging that F. D. Roosevelt be 
drafted for a third term. . . . William Green, A. F. 
of L. president, rejected the Lewis plan. Mr. Green 
declared the scheme would not bring labor peace, 
would bring war inside the A. F. of L. instead of 
where it is now—outside. He said the A. F. of L. 
and C.I.O peace committees had agreed on a peace 
plan, that Mr. Lewis had vetoed it, and then made 
the identical offer he proposed at the United Mine 
Workers’ convention. 


CHINA-JAPAN. General Han Fu-chu, former Gov- 
ernor of Shantung and commander of the Third 
Route Army was condemned by a military tribunal 
to death for having constantly retreated before the 
Japanese without any attempt at resistance... . 
Sleet, snow and a stiffening Chinese resistance were 
slowing up the Japanese advance in southern Shan- 
tung Province. Fighting continued around Wuhu, 
on the Yangtze River, sixty miles southwest of 
Nanking. Widespread guerilla warfare was harass- 
ing Japanese troops in Shansi. Communist soldiers 
accustomed to years of guerilla battling were em- 
ploying their tactics on the Japanese. East of the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway, guerillas attacked Nippo- 
nese legions forty-two times. . . . Speaking in the 
Tokyo Diet, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota declared 
that China’s Nanking Government had refused to 
join an anti-Soviet Asiatic bloc, that it must be re- 
placed with a regime that will cooperate with 
Japan. He pledged the “open-door” policy would be 
continued in China. Japan wants no Chinese terri- 
tory, he asserted. It does not intend to separate 
North China from the rest of the country, the For- 
eign Minister said. He listed Japan’s basic peace 
terms which had been communicated to China and 
rejected. They were: China must cease pro-Com- 
munist, anti-Manchukuoan policies, join Japan and 
Manchukuo in an anti-Soviet bloc. Demilitarized 
zones in certain necessary places, special regimes 
for these. An economic agreement between Japan, 
China, Manchukuo. China to pay Japan necessary 
indemnities. 


SPAIN. An American tanker, carrying oil from 
Russia to the Red forces in Spain, was detained by 
Franco warships, escorted to Majorca. . . . Czecho- 
slovakia announced it would recognize the Nation- 
alist regime, de facto. . . . Red airplanes bombed 
Salamanca, Valladolid and Seville. Nationalist fly- 
ers attacked Barcelona and Valencia. . . . National- 
ists occupied Villalba Baja and Tortajada, north of 
Teruel. Franco’s troops held powerful positions on 
three sides of the city. There were no signs of life 
in Teruel. The Reds appeared to have abandoned it 
under heavy Nationalist artillery fire. The citizenry 
had been previously evacuated. . . . A high-placed 
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Nationalist officer said the Franco general staff has 
proof that Colonel Francisco Rey d’Harcourt, who 
commanded the Franco Teruel garrison, was a 
traitor; that he arranged the surrender in advance, 
made only a gesture toward resistance in Teruel. 
He did not even try to defend Concud, San Blas or 
Campillo. He withdrew his force from La Muela 
without firing a shot, the officer said. 


GREAT BRITAIN. An attempt to form a united 
Protestant Church of England was under way. 
Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Quakers are conferring over the pro- 
posal. ... Oliver Stanley, President of the Board of 
Trade, denied that the pending trade agreement 
with the United States was more political than 
economic. . . . Prime Minister Eamon de Valera of 
Ireland replied to the bitter attack of Viscount 
Craigavon, Prime Minister of Northern Ireland. 
Mr. de Valera pointed out that there is a strong 
minority held against its will under the Belfast 
regime. Only the people of Belfast and the territory 
immediately around it want the partition of Ire- 
land, Mr. de Valera said. He declared a majority in 
four counties out of the six now governed by Bel- 
fast desire to unite with Ireland. 


FOOTNOTES. Former Hungarian Premier Karl 
Huszar, chairman of the committee preparing for 
the International Eucharistic Congress to be held 
in Budapest next summer announced that Germany 
has forbidden German Catholics to attend the Con- 
gress. Germany closed 1937 with a record-breaking 
gain in foreign trade. . . . Bruno Mussolini, twenty- 
year-old son of Italy’s Prime Minister, flew from 
Rome across the Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro. . . . The 
French Chamber of Deputies voted confidence in 
Premier Camille Chautemps’ new government. The 
extreme Right did not vote. The franc took another 
nose-dive. . . . The Moscow Government informed 
the Government of Finland it will close the Finnish 
consulate at Leningrad, only Finnish consulate in 
Russia, a violation of the Russian-Finnish peace 
treaty. Russia recalled her envoy from Rumania. 
... A longshoremen’s strike continued, threatening 
the economic life of Puerto Rico. Business men of 
the island appealed to President Roosevelt. ... 
Nicaragua limited the profits of merchants to not 
more than twenty per cent. . . . Yugoslavia an- 
nounced the proposed Concordat with the Vatican 
would not be considered by the Senate. The Ortho- 
dox church fought the Concordat. . . . The Seventh 
Pan-American Medical Congress met in Havana. ... 
All doctors in Cuba must belong to the National 
Medical College if they want to practise, a new law 
decreed. Foreign doctors may function in Cuba if 
their countries admit Cubans to practice. . . . The 
mixed Brazilian-American trade committee was ap- 
proved in Brazil. Its aim is to increase trade be- 
tween the two countries. Germany is the leading 
exporter to Brazil. ... The hundredth session of the 
Council of the League of Nations opened in Geneva. 
Britain, France, Russia expressed faith in it. 
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PROPAGANDA IN NEWS 


EDITOR: Your article, Catholic Cooperation Can 
Free the Secular Press, by Father John A. Toomey, 
contained the solution of a great problem confront- 
ing the Catholic people of the United States. 

A truthful, public expression in the press of 
Catholic ideals and situations is necessary. The 
teaching of the Church is the mission of the 
Church, and the exigencies of the Church through- 
out the world are inseparably bound with the 
teaching and the purpose of the Church. Therefore, 
if the exigencies or needs or actual stand of the 
Church is misrepresented in any part of the world, 
the Church suffers. 

I believe that Herbert Matthews of the New York 
Times gives not only information to the press from 
the Communist side, but that he flavors it always 
with his sympathies, and that equals propaganda. 
Propaganda is all right in its place, but when a 
correspondent identifies himself with the paper for 
which he works, then he must report news, and not 
the private interpretation he has of that news. 

The ideas expressed in the article I refer to would 
be the only effectual way of preventing big abuses. 

Rockaway, N. J. REV. JOHN E. HEWETSON 


EDITOR: Father Deters (AMERICA, January 15) 
suggests that we start at the top of the ladder with 
a national board appointed by the Bishops. There 
is, I think, a certain amount of preliminary work to 
be done in any successful campaign of this sort. 
Before the Bishops start they must have a degree 
of assurance of success through a demonstration of 
popular enthusiasm. We are, of course, willing to 
cooperate with a national board backed by the 
American Hierarchy. 

Secondly, Father Deters suggests that Time is of 
secondary importance when compared with some 
of the more blatantly unmoral or unsocial periodi- 
cals. The very fact that he expresses a doubt as to 
whether or not Time needs a cleaning is a point in 
itself against Time. The type of propaganda that it 
carries on, because it is so insidious and so well 
concealed from the usually watchful eye, is forming 
public opinion on its standard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. T.G.N. 


DEFENDS FORD 


EDITOR: I take exception to the article regarding 
Henry Ford. Mr. Ford, I recall, was the first man 
in big industry that raised wages when there were 
no unions sufficiently strong to demand the pay he 
gave his employes at that time. Ten or fifteen years 
ago the minimum to his men was $5 per day when 
all industries were paying less. 


Mr. Ford, to my mind, is an outstanding citizen, 
although I never believed in a lot of his foolish 
ideas. He has a lot to his credit by the very attitude 
which you criticize and has at least some semblance 
of maintaining law and order. 

While collective bargaining is recognized by prac- 
tically all industries today, why should a small per- 
centage of Red agitators, with which the C.LO. is 
infested, upset a peaceful organization which em- 
ploys a tremendous amount of personnel, when the 
big majority do not want to be organized? Had we 
not had such men as Henry Ford, Tom Girdler, 
Governor Davies of Ohio and a few more like them, 
we would be overrun today by the Red-led unions 
who have nothing in mind but to tear down. In all 
the big strikes there was no question of wages, 
hours, etc. They were led by a bunch of labor rack- 
eteers who wanted to get commissions on the new 
members’ dues. Under all these circumstances, I do 
not understand your attack on Mr. Ford in the way 
it was expressed. 


New York, N. Y. E. E. GAUCHE 


SSA: PRO AND CON 


EDITOR: The illuminating article by Lawrence 
Lucey. The Social Security Act Yields a Good Profit 
(January 15), is so clearly written that it would 
seem the individuals in the lower brackets of I. Q. 
should be able to understand. But there is still room 
for more of just such articles. 

Certainly in the entire history of the nation there 
has never been such a bare-faced swindle perpe- 
trated upon millions of its citizens by those in con- 
trol of the Government as this infamous Social 
Security racket. A plausible attempt by an un- 
scrupulous group to get something for nothing upon 
close analysis proves that the so-called beneficiaries 
are really the people who are to be mulcted. What 
it is, in fact, is a roundabout scheme to impose addi- 
tional taxation under the guise of an insurance 
policy. While at present the contributions are on 
the basis of half-and-half (employer and employe), 
it will not be long until the employer will be asked 
to contribute all. 

Had such a scheme as this been brought out by 
private corporations, little time would have been 
lost in getting the Department of Justice upon their 
trail, and the promoters of the enterprises would 
have landed quickly behind the bars. And herein 
lies the great advantage of the Government. 

Michoacan, Mexico. ROYAL P. JARVIS 


EDITOR: My confidence in the high quality of the 
material appearing in AMERICA received a rude jolt 
on reading Lawrence Lucey’s article. 

Evidently quoting from the archaic American 
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Experience Table of Mortality, Mr. Lucey infers 
that of the 26,000,000 workers now contributing to 
the Old Age Pension Fund “it is certain the vast 
majority of them will not be paid a pension.” Refer- 
ence to a current mortality table, such as the Life 
Table for White Males in the United States, 1934, 
shows that no less than sixty per cent of the work- 
ers now contributing to the Old Age Pension Fund 
who are twenty years of age or over may be ex- 
pected to attain sixty-five years of age. 

In the latter portion of his article Mr. Lucey uses 
an example with very definite figures to prove that 
the Government makes a large profit in the case of 
each individual who dies before attaining sixty-five 
years of age. In dealing with the financial result to 
the Government of those who live beyond sixty-five 
and become entitled to the pension, he discards fig- 
ures in favor of the statement that “another large 
group will only live long enough to enjoy a pension 
for a few months or a year or two years.” In fact, 
ignoring entirely the cost of the pension to those 
who do live to sixty-five, he erroneously concludes 
that “from 1949 onward, the Government will make 
a profit of forty-one cents plus interest on every 
dollar paid into the pension fund by workers and 
employers.” 

The fallacy in this conclusion is obvious. Quite 
clearly the cost of the annuities or pensions to 
those who live beyond age sixty-five must come out 
of this profit, and like most of the other expendi- 
tures of Government it will be a huge sum. 

According to either of the mortality tables men- 
tioned the workers who survive to age sixty-five 
will live an average of more than eleven years 
thereafter. I suggest that a comparison of the prob- 
able cost of the annuities or pensions under the 
Social Security Act with the profit mentioned in 
your article be ascertained by inquiry to authorita- 
tive and competent officials of the Social Security 
Board. I feel confident it will be found that all of 
the “profit’’ referred to in your article will be found 
to be absorbed by the “loss” on the annuities and 
pensions to those who become sixty-five years of 
age, the cost of which your author did not bother 
to take into calculation. 


Kansas City, Mo. J. A. BUDINGER 


POPE'S WORDS AT MASS 


EDITOR: Many pastors have recently asked if we 
are still having the “Encyclical Mass” every Sun- 
day. 

The “Encyclical Mass” is no longer in the ex- 
perimental stages at St. Monica’s parish. It has 
been held every Sunday for over a year. Rerum 
Novarum has been completely covered; Divini Re- 
demptoris is more than half covered. The crowds 
have consistently increased at this Mass—which 
shows conclusively that the people like hearing the 
encyclicals read verbatim with a running commen- 
tary. That much good has been accomplished can 
be safely said, although it is impossible to point to 
specific results obtained. How much of the teach- 
ing of the Popes has been carried into the factories, 
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can be but a guess, but many an argument at the 
lunch hour has had an eager Catholic participant 
because of hearing the same matter read in the 
Pope’s own words on the Sunday before. 

The best argument for the “Encyclical Mass” 
is that you have a study club of real numbers. The 
whole parish automatically joins the club, and not 
merely a few. Although our people are exclusively 
working people, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that a congregation made up of the employer 
class would be just as much interested. And if 
they are not interested, then they are the ones who 
need most to hear the encyclicals read. 

Detroit, Mich. ERWIN A. LEFEBVRE 


PROFESSIONAL CATHOLIC THEATRE 


EDITOR: I trust you will help us in our endeavor 
to create a professional Catholic theatre. 

On the stage we need positive work. Mere criti- 
cism, reviews, white and black lists are not suf- 
ficient. Our endeavors must be positive, creative. 
The non-professional Catholic stage is that, but it 
cannot reach far enough. Even the Catholic Little 
Theatre still remains little in the wide field of 
theatre arts. We must get our young professional 
Catholic actors interested in a Catholic theatre, a 
professional theatre creating Catholic productions. 
The Communists are successful with their theatre 
propagating false ideals and making people en- 
thusiastic about them. We Catholics have the true 
ideal and true beauty; why should we fail to make 
them known by that most impressive of all human 
means, the theatre? 

I called on our young Catholic actors without 
any promise of material gain, appealing to their 
pioneer spirit for Catholic Action on the Catholic 
stage. The result was surprising and very encour- 
aging. I received more applications than I could 
use. Sacrificing well-paying and promising posi- 
tions, they came to take a chance in this untried 
field of a professional Catholic theatre. From all 
parts of the country they came, trained for the 
production of good Catholic plays, modern and re- 
ligious. They subjected themselves to the strict 
rules of our training school for Catholic Actors 
and helped to train others. 

Now we have to approach the public to give them 
a chance to show that the professional Catholic 
theatre is a reality and that it can be and, in fact, 
is as good as the secular legitimate stage. Engage- 
ments in Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities have 
proved the possibility of the Catholic stage. More 
actors are arriving to spread this idea; more spon- 
sors in all parts of the country must be found who 
will give these young Catholics a chance to show 
their accomplished art in their theatres and halls. 
Now we have to approach the older generation. 
Will their ideals be as high, will their willingness 
to take a chance be as great as that of our Catholic 
youth? It is up to the elders now to give the an- 
swer. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. Rev. M. HELFEN 


National President 
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TO PROVE THAT 


LIFE BEGINS AT EIGHTY 


ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J. 








NOT long ago the press reported Miss Ida Tarbell’s 
eightieth birthday. I must number myself with 
those, who, whenever they are reminded of such 
events, think to themselves: “Good heavens, is she 
still alive?” For Miss Tarbell was fiftyish when she 
“arrived” with her History of the Standard Oil Co., 
in the days of Roosevelt I, and we are not accus- 
tomed to have our writers live on until they reach 
their eighties. 

To me there is something intriguing about octo- 
genarians, and the ones who have always captured 
my imagination are the three great old men 
among the English prelates of the last century: 
Newman, Ullathorne and Manning. They each of 
them were hardy annuals, living on and on with 
genuine English persistence, although Newman 
was “nearing the end of my days” for something 
like two decades and began to make preparations 
for death long before it arrived. 

Cardinal Newman (1801-1890), after a life of 
pioneering in positive theology and the psychology 
of faith in which he was always able to vindicate 
his orthodoxy, in the very evening of his days wrote 
a rather subfle article on the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. It appeared in The Nineteenth Century in 
February, 1884, and drew heavy fire from Arch- 
bishop Healy for the very good reason that New- 
man, at eighty-two, fell into his only serious theo- 
logical error by maintaining that scriptural Inspira- 
tion did not extend to obiter dicta. Newman thought 
his opinion allowable, despite the Vatican Council, 
and the great champion of Catholicism in England 
had passed away when Pope Leo’s great Encyclical 
on the study of Scripture, Providentissimus Deus, 
in 1893 knocked the props from under the aged 
Cardinal’s interpretation. But it is interesting to 
recall that at eighty-two he could still write subtly 
and could still become the center of sharp theologi- 
cal controversy, and defend his position with un- 
diminished persuasiveness and power. 

Bishop Ullathorne (1806-1889) did not attain 
Newman’s eighty-nine years, but he “broke” eighty 
easily. It must have been a touching experience to 
see Newman at eighty-five on his knees begging 
the blessing of his Bishop, the eighty-one-year-old 


veteran who had gallantly shielded his Cardinal- 
neighbor through the years of stress. Ullathorne 
possessed the unique charisma of being able to com- 
municate longevity by the imposition of hands. I 
have chatted recently with the Reverend Patrick 
Reynolds of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, who 
was himself ordained by Bishop Ullathorne and 
who now, at eighty-three, has just been relieved 
of his parochial charge. He has lost his teeth but 
retained his wit. When he complained recently of 
being unable to do anything, a young cleric tried 
to cheer him up by telling him that he could pray, 
which was a lot. To this the octogenarian retorted 
with a sly twinkle, “A man can be dying and still 
pray,” thus unveiling the feebleness of the young 
cleric’s effort and the inconsolable state of old age 
in the face of easy pleasantries. 

Cardinal Manning’s longevity (1808-1892) bested 
Ullathorne’s but not Newman’s. He bested Newman 
in one way, for at eighty-two he descended into the 
lists and by his intervention brought about the set- 
tlement of the great London Dock Yard strike of 
1889. He showed himself the great champion of 
the rights of labor, and won for himself in the 
popular mind the Primacy of England. That was 
two years before Pope Leo wrote his Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum. 

Manning also seems to have been empowered to 
communicate longevity, not by the imposition of 
hands, but merely by personal radiation. Mr. Wil- 
frid Meynell, who was constantly exposed to the 
Cardinal’s electric influence as his journalistic right- 
hand (being editor of Manning’s paper, The Weekly 
Register), has lived on into our day to personify 
for us the graciousness of cultured Catholic man- 
hood of an earlier day. To those who greet him 
and congratulate him on his well-preserved appear- 
ance he replies jovially: “Take my advice and never 
live to be eighty-three and a half.” It is a benedic- 
tion to have with us still this living link with the 
three souls he dearly loved, his wife, Alice Meynell, 
his poet, Francis Thompson, and his Cardinal, Hen- 
ry Edward Manning. 

When one comes across a living link with the 
great champions of the Church of the last century, 
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one cannot help thinking of that great living link 
in the early Church who, historically, excels all 
others in importance. I mean Saint Polycarp (70?- 
156A.D.), who was Bishop of Smyrna until his 
glorious death by martyrdom at the age of eighty- 
six. As a youth he had known the Apostles and 
others who had “seen the Lord,” he had been a 
disciple of Saint John, and had been made Bishop 
by the Apostles themselves. In his old age he was 
seen by Irenaeus, later Bishop of Lyons, who was 
born about the year 140 A.D., perhaps somewhere 
near Smyrna. We have this information from Saint 
Irenaeus, who says: 


We saw him in our early youth, for he lasted a 
long time, and when very old most gloriously and 
nobly suffered martyrdom and passed out of this 
life. He always taught what he had learned from the 
Apostles, and these (teachings) he handed on to the 
Church, and these alone are true (Adv. Haereses 


3,3,4). 
Saint Irenaeus, who lived on into the third century 
and died about 202 A.D., is of course one of our 
chief witnesses to early Christian teaching. His 
having known Polycarp furnishes us with a bridge 
spanning the sub-apostolic age, across which came 
the living tradition of the Apostles into the Greek- 
speaking community of what is now Lyons, France. 
Polycarp seems to me to be the grandest octo- 
genarian of them all. 

Polycarp must have had a stock of good stories 
to tell about the Apostles. Irenaeus has preserved 
one which the eighty-five-year-old Smyrnean re- 
lated in Rome when he visited Pope Anacletus about 
the year 154 A.D. He told the Roman Christians 
that once in Ephesus near Smyrna Saint John the 
Evangelist was going to bathe when he saw Cerin- 
thus, the heretic, in the bath. At sight of Cerinthus 
Saint John leaped out of the bath unwashed, saying 
that he had a horror of bathing in the same water 
with an enemy of the truth. Saint Irenaeus, and 
Saint Polycarp before him, brought forward such 
incidents to show how unsullied the Apostles and 
their disciples had kept the tradition of truth in- 
trusted to them by the Lord Jesus when He was 
their companion and spoke to them in person. 

But we are drifting from our moorings, are we 
not? We began by speaking of octogenarians, and 
here we have just been chatting about “living links.” 
The truth is that to have lived four score of years 
means nothing unless it means carrying forward a 
tradition, a handing on of our heritage of Christian 
truth. Merely to outwit the physiological imps plot- 
ting the ruin of this “muddy vesture of decay” 
requires expert medical attention, but a life thus 
drawn out may be quite empty of meaning. It is 
not of such that we are thinking when we muse 
over the names of some of the great “oldsters” of 
the household of the Faith. 

Have we today any active octogenarians to com- 
pare with the great Catholic writers and prelates 
of the last century? Indeed! The very first to come 
to mind is His Holiness, our gloriously reigning 
Pope Pius XI. After weathering a very serious ill- 
ness he has returned to the arena to carry on 
courageously the apostolic mission of Christ’s uni- 
versal Church in the face of an enemy who is 
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attacking her on every front and whom he with- 
stands with a remarkable display of fortitude. 

Another still active prelate we know turned 
eighty on Christmas Eve, 1937. He is our fellow- 
American, the Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, mission- 
ary Bishop in Belize, British Honduras. Three years 
ago he visited Detroit, and it was quite entertaining 
to accompany him while he visited a few of the 
“boys” he had taught there in the early 1880’s. If 
the spring in his step is anything like as young as 
it was three years ago, I vote for His Excellency, 
Bishop Murphy, as the youngest man of eighty 
alive. 

In England, Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., at 
eighty years of age is still hard at it, gathering 
from the arsenal of the British Museum the ammu- 
nition he employs to thrust back the hosts of Dr. 
G. C. Coulton. Anyone who has read Father Thurs- 
ton’s two articles in The Month for January and 
February, 1937, in answer to Dr. Coulton’s chal- 
lenge, needs no further proof that life—while it 
may not begin at eighty—certainly doesn’t end 
there either. And there are not even the slightest 
signs that Father Thurston's powers are being 
diminished. 

In our own country Miss Agnes Repplier comes 
to mind. She astonished us all by actually assuming 
a new role in American Catholic letters as she 
neared the eighty mark, the réle of biographer of 
Catholic heroes, and this rédle she has carried off 
through the present decade with great distinction. 
Although she is a woman, I am sure she is too 
large-minded to be displeased at having her age 
mentioned here. It is mentioned only to pay tribute 
to her fine spirit, which has put every reader of 
American Catholic books in her debt. Above all she 
has put in her debt the confréres of Pére Marquette 
and Fra Junipero Serra, and not less, the soewrs of 
Mére Marie. May the Lord of all preserve Miss Rep- 
plier with us for some years yet to afford us the 
great pleasure of reading what she writes, and to 
teach us both what to write about and how to write 
about it. (Miss Repplier’s latest book, Eight Dec- 
ades, in which she proudly proclaims herself as 
eighty, had not reached England when this article 
was written. Editor.) 

Many of us struggled through Cicero’s De Senec- 
tute wondering what the pother was all about. But 
today, when talk of old-age pensions is in the air 
and old age is held up as a seemingly futile pro- 
longation of our sojourning here below, we can do 
worse than recall the names of a few of the gallant 
men and women of our Faith whose usefulness has 
extended well into the eighties. For ours is a valiant 
race. In the parish I lived in a dozen years ago a 
fine old lady—her name was Mrs. Maguire, I think 
—used to toddle to church for Mass and Holy Com- 
munion alone every morning. She was ninety-two, 
and the accumulated treasure of sanctifying grace 
in her soul must surely have been a joy to God’s 
angels. 

Yet we are not up to our fathers. Did not Saint 
Anthony of Egypt reach the age of a hundred and 
five without having his sight or hearing impaired 
and without even losing a single tooth? 























BOOKS 


LAUREATE OF 
CATHOLIC SPIRITUALITY 


GATES AND OTHER Poems. By Sister Madeleva. The 

Macmillan Co. $1.25 
ANY book, however slight, which is written by America’s 
most authentic lyric poet, deserves more than the casual 
mention usually given to a sheaf of verse. It is true that 
Gates and Other Poems is regrettably slim. It consists 
of twenty-four poems, some of them merely quatrains, 
none of them of unusual length. But few as they are, 
they are enough to assure the lover of poetry that Sister 
Madeleva has not lost her power of classic utterance 
or, needless to say, the rich store of emotion harvested 
from fields of genuine poetic experience. Once again 
she is the poet of the Blessed Virgin and the Divine 
Lover, like St. Bernard and St. Dominic, whom she epito- 
mizes in her verses Honey and Fire where she writes: 


Mary is the flower-field where 
Bernard, the bee, 

Drinks wild nectar to 
Ecstasy. 


Dominic, the dog, his 
Mouth aflame, 

Is a firebrand lighted at 
Mary’s name. 


Similarly, the poet’s ability (somehow one cannot call 
Sister Madeleva a poetess) to frame her feelings within 
the specifications of incident, to hit a precise note which 
does not require explanations to set up universal over- 
tones, the harmonies of hymns and the unheard music 
of great abstractions, distinguishes the present volume 
no less than it does the preceding ones. Without making 
use of T. S. Eliot’s tricks of allusion and quotation, 
Sister Madeleva nevertheless manages to open the inner 
ear to the eternal choirs which have their source in the 
canticle of canticles and the psalms of David. 

But these extraordinary values have long been known 
to a body of readers for whom Sister Madeleva is the 
laureate of Catholic spirituality in the United States, a 
spirituality which is at the same time one with that of 
the European Catholic and distinct from it in its freedom 
of utterance and in its lack of literary preciosity. Less 
well-known, if not the less appreciated, is the poet's 
evident ability to exploit the spiritual potentialities of 
human love. Those who have read the author’s Penelope, 
with its many matchless items, all of which cry for 
quotation which space forbids, will remember how fa- 
miliar Sister Madeleva is with the type of love expressed 
in On This Condition: 

When we have reached these heights of calm surrender 
Where white integrity and love are one... . 

Then you may kiss me, love, or tense or tender; 

Then you may shine on me, being my sun. 


While Gates and Other Poems is less rich than Penel- 
ope in poems of this type, there is at least one which is 
as good as any which Sister Madeleva has ever written. 
October Birthday has a sestet breathlessly beautiful. 


But as a woman and your love I bring you 

The simple, homely things a woman must: 

A little, human hearted song to sing you, 

My arms to comfort and my lips to trust, 

The tangled moods that, autumn-wise, I fling you, 
The frail and faulty tenderness of dust. 


It is some sort of divine paradox that a nun should 


be the greatest love poet in a country where there are 
so many specialists in the emotion. When she is finally 


“discovered” by the literary people who “discovered” 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, it is to be hoped that no one will 
have the temerity to suggest that she bears the slightest 
resemblance to her confused sisters who, like Miss Mil- 
lay, cry for someone to kill them with a kiss. Sister 
Madeleva’s mind is at home only where “white integrity 
and love are one,” and because she has understood the 
source of all love, the beauty of its human counterpart 
becomes clear and infinitely moving. 
Francis X. CONNOLLY 


PHILOSOPHY BASED 
ON PURE EMPIRICISM 


BELIEF AND ACTION. By Herbert Samuel. Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co. $2.50 
VISCOUNT SAMUEL, prominent British diplomat and 
President of the British Institute of Philosophy, attempts 
in Belief and Action to present an everyday philosophy 
to an age of confusion; but, unfortunately, the Viscount 
is hardly less confused than the world he is addressing. 
He has read widely, experienced much, and is sincerely 
desirous for a better world, but these qualities do not 
supply for his lack of accuracy and his woeful disregard 
of logic. Moreover, a philosophy without a metaphysic 
is like a dentist’s office without a drill—and, for lack of 
it, Belief and Action comes no closer to philosophy than 
Green Pastures to theology. The limiting of “scientific 
knowledge” to the experimental sciences, and the undue 
extension of the scope of the inductive method of re- 
search leaves the author very little with which to heal 
the ills of mankind. 

In his chapters on Religion, he confidently treads un- 
familiar ground. Religion, we are assured, is a very good 
thing, civilization would be much poorer if the churches 
were closed. Clericalism, however, has ever been one of 
the chief obstacles to social progress. Religion founded 
on Divine Revelation is not rationally acceptable because 
there exists no certain criterion of the revelation. The 
historical fact of a miracle, for example, can never be 
established with sufficient certitude to overcome its in- 
herent incredibility—for a miracle contradicts the strict- 
ly scientific and universally valid principle of the uni- 
formity of Natural Law. 

It is no great marvel to see the author have recourse 
to empirical and relativistic pragmatism to explain right 
and wrong, and to social utilitarianism as an ultimate 
answer to the question: Why act rightly? It is on this 
foundation that he treats the family and poverty and 
property. Much of what is said in these two chapters, as 
well as those which follow on national and international 
problems, shows the author’s practical common sense, 
and makes up the best part of the book; it is regrettable 
that he has no solid philosophy of the state to support 
his views, even when they are admirable in themselves. 

DANIEL McGLoIn 


SHADOW OVER 
LATIN AMERICA 


AmeErIcA SoutH. By Carleton Beals. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.50 
IN America South Carleton Beals has set out to give a 
comprehensive study of Latin America. Had he confined 
himself to a survey of the present he might have been 
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more successful. As it is, the greater part of the book 
is historical, but, unfortunately, history written in an 
unhistorical manner. Mr. Beals, a popular style writer, 
expresses only contempt for professors of Latin Ameri- 
can history, a contempt which he seems to extend also to 
scholarly methods in dealing with past events. Thus, 
while his book lacks the great requisite of a bibliography, 
the author shows that he also lacks the objectivity and 
impartiality required in the historian. 

It is particularly in the field of Latin American his- 
tory that the part played by the Church must figure 
prominently. Mr. Beals has recognized this, but like so 
many writers in the same field, he approaches his subject 
with such bias against all things Catholic that he gives 
a very one-sided view of the Church and her activities 
in the former Spanish and Portuguese colonies. In his 
many years in Latin America the author seems to have 
come into contact only with that type of Latin American 
Masonic intellectuality which has occasioned such bitter 
attacks against the Church since the rise of liberalism. 
Carleton Beals seems not to know such sources as Cuevas 
nor such scholarly methods as those used by Professor 
Bolton of California, his own Alma Mater. When he 
uses the older Catholic sources it appears that he can 
find only paragraphs detailing abuses. 

There are far too many historical inaccuracies, false 
interpretations, facts taken out of their context, gen- 
eralizations from particular incidents to mention in this 
brief review. In the chapter specifically devoted to the 
Church the author can spare only a couple of para- 
graphs for grudging acknowledgment of good done. 

The reader is assured that the Jesuits, after their ex- 
pulsion from New Spain, plotted with the English for 
the overthrow of the government, that these same in- 
triguing Jesuits used the Inquisition to acquire enormous 
wealth for their Order (no references given for either 
startling revelation nor explanation of how the Jesuits 
came to control the Inquisition), that Garcia Moreno 
was merely an assassinating mystic, that the dogmas 
of the Church could easily be adapted to new doctrines, 
from Mithraism to idol worship of Incas and Aztecs. 

Mr. Beals did not limit himself to historical and re- 
ligious aspects, but embraced also economic, sociological, 
cultural and other fields. It is unfortunate that such an 
ambitious task should have been so unsuccessfully ac- 
complished. A book such as this, offensive to the mil- 
lions of Catholics in Latin America, will not help to 
fulfil the author’s wish for friendship and peace among 
the peoples of the two Americas. H. L. CraNe 


THe WoMAN AT THE Door. By Warwick Deeping. 

Alfred A. Kaopf, Inc. $2.50 
IF you need to burn a building very badly, will it be all 
right to let the insurance company suffer the loss? If 
your husband is really a terrible brute, should you shoot 

im? To quote the blurb: “Is there a supreme morality 
of love that stands above the law?” The answer to all 
these questions is affirmative in Warwick Deeping’s latest 
novel. 

John Luce’s love of solitude and the outdoors leads 
him to live in a deserted signal tower. In the neighboring 
farm house, Rachel, a sensitive, frightened little wife is 
living under the torture of a cruel husband. Then, half 
in fear, half in self-defense, Rachel shoots him and comes 
to John for shelter, who takes her in, persuades her not 
to surrender, and manages to get her safely to the Con- 
tinent. The story of the frightened days in the tower, the 
near discoveries, and the escape is well told. John comes 
back to England to clean up his affairs, and is assisted 
by Temperley, an old lawyer, who like himself does not 
believe in “conforming.” The lawyer sets fire to the 
tower, thus destroying any tell-tale clues, and making 
smooth John’s final exit from the English scene. 

It is a rather unsubstantial story, with very little 
strength or sincerity in its characterization, and too 
much hackneyed sentimentality in its philosophy. It 
leaves you unimpressed, as being unreal. Unreal people. 
described, of course, in good English, pass before the 
mind in an interesting series of unreal events. When you 
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finish with those pleasant nobodies, you think no more 
of them and their sentimental theory of morals. 


I SPEAK FOR THE CHINESE. By Carl Crow. Harper and 

Bros. $1 
AS the title indicates, this book is not a dispassionate 
survey of Sino-Japanese relations, of which the present 
undeclared war is an incident. The author is frankly pro- 
Chinese and sets out to present their side of the case, 
which he does very forcefully. To orientate the reader he 
gives a rapid summary of the relations of the two na- 
tions from the events leading up to the Sino-Japanese 
war of 1894-95 to those of the present time. In doing so 
he is careful to show that Japan has taken advantage of 
every crisis in which the rest of the world was distracted 
to enforce her demands on the weak and disorganized 
government of China. He continually castigates the al- 
leged duplicity of Japan, making much of her disregard 
of international ideas of morality. 

In view of the past three decades of double-dealing and 
knifing-in-the-back, which all nations of the globe have 
enacted, his claim that Japan acts on a different code 
than the rest of the world is not very convincing. The 
picture is too black. The impartial observer will look in 
vain for any justification of the Japanese. 


HENRY GRATTAN. By Roger McHugh. Sheed and 

Ward. $1.75 
HENRY GRATTAN, orator and patriot, is Ireland’s half- 
way man. This is the underlying idea of the well-written 
biography by Roger McHugh. Grattan was a patriot who 
desired legislative independence for his country—but no 
real freedom. To the end he protested his love of the 
Erglish connection. No kin was he to the Fenians or to 
the lads who held the Dublin Post Office in the fiery 
Easter Week of 1916 and faced firing squad and quick- 
lime pit for their country’s freedom. 

Roger McHugh helps us to understand Grattan and to 
appreciate his services to Ireland by his masterful por- 
trayal of background. The evils of Union with England, 
the lethargy caused by long years of oppression under 
penal laws, the utter narrowmindedness and ferocious 
bigotry of the Protestant Ascendancy made the eight- 
eenth century a gloomy time for Ireland. Our hearts can- 
not but go out to the gallant orator when we see him 
struggling so manfully with the corrupt oligarchy termed 
the Irish Parliament. He fought the union and he advo- 
cated Catholic Emancipation. These are certainly two 
titles to a niche in Ireland’s Hall of Fame. 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOKCASE 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S collected works are many and 
cost money. The next best thing to having them all is 
to get The Man Who Was Chesterton (Dodd, Mead, $3), 
in which Raymond T. Bond has got together a selection 
of the best essays, stories and poems of Chesterton. 
This selection calls for high praise. So also does The 
Index to American Catholic Pamphlets (Catholic Library 
Service, $1.25), which has been compiled by Eugene P. 
Willging. The book explains itself. It is one of the most 
handy works of reference ever given to a grasping 
world. Students of Middle English are going to welcome 
Piers Plowman: An Interpretation of the A-Text (Talbot 
Press, Dublin, 8/6), which is offered by Fr. T. P. Dun- 
ning, C.M. It is a scholarly and critical examination of 
Langland’s work in its moral and didactic meaning, 
rather than as a satire on medieval England. The aware- 
ness of the small folk of the countryside is what Alan 
Devoe speaks about in Phudd Hill (Messner, $2). There 
are talks about the woods and the dwellers therein; of 
the life and also of the silence of the deep places of the 
country. It will go direct to the hearts of nostalgic ur- 
banites. R. Ernest Dupuy and George Fielding Eliot, both 








majors in the U. S. Army, are joint authors of If War 
Comes (Macmillan, $3). The subject is wide, and is han- 
dled competently by its authors, and particularly worth- 
while are their pithy remarks on the Spanish Civil War, 
though they cannot expect to find universal agreement 
with what they say about Badajoz and Guernica. The 
Merry, Merry Maidens by Helen Grace Carlisle (Har- 
court, Brace $2.50) may be biography or it may be dis- 
guised fiction. It sketches rather well the career of six 
young women from high school days, through the Great 
War, and down to the present time. The maidens appear 
to have gone through many quite proper experiences, 
though religion does not seem to have been one of them. 
ROBERT BENCHLEY, sometimes called Bob, has done 
it again in After 1903 What? (Harper, $2.50). The title 
apparently has no connection with the book, which is 
one of the funniest things that has come this way for 
a long time, and equally humorous are the illustrations 
by Gluyas Williams. It is the sort of devastating book 
to read when you are traveling—and when not traveling. 
But there needs to be observed a certain caveat about 
the humor of Wilfred J. Funk’s So You Think It’s New 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $2). It abounds in funny situations, 
very funny indeed, though all of them are by no means 
recommended; and Russell Sherman’s illustrations prob- 
ably will not meet with the widest approval. On the 
other hand, there is a good deal of shrewd humor as 
well as hard common sense in J. P. McEvoy’s Father 
Meets Son (Lippincott, $1). This collection of advice from 
a modern father to a modern son struck Mr. McEvoy as 
so good, that he wishes he had followed his own advice 
himself. For a personally conducted tour of Radioland 
under expert guidance, read Radio Stars of Today (L. C. 
Page and Co., $3.50). No one is better qualified for the 
task than Robert Eichberg. The book is crammed full of 
information about radio and the microphone stars and 
makes your favorite programs infinitely more interest- 
ing. 

AS TO FICTION; Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’ hand has lost 
none of its cunning in The Fortune of Bridget Malone 
(Longmans, $2) which is about the adventures of a young 
Irish girl who comes unexpectedly into a fine inheri- 
tance. It is a pleasant tale pleasantly written; nothing 
sexy about it, and quite proper for younger readers. 
Some fumigation might have been exercised on James 
L. Phelan’s Museum (Morrow, $2.50), which is described 
as a novel of the man within, of a furious mind unfet- 
tered by a world of chains. Perhaps a little fettering 
might have been good, as many things evidently happen 
in English convict prisons which call for a reticence 
that this book lacks. Percy Marks takes his writing seri- 
ously, which possibly accounts for the tremendous seri- 
ousness in And Points Beyond (Stokes, $2.50). There is 
a hero, and he learns that happiness and pleasures are 
not the same—not even in New York City. Then we have 
Ann Bridge, who is responsible for Enchanter’s Night- 
shade (Little, Brown, $2.50). This is a triangular tale of 
love among romantic Italian hills, with nothing much 
left to the imagination in the wanderings from the 
straight and narrow. If you believe that virtue is always 
its own reward, you will doubt the truth of that apho- 
rism in The Langworthy Family by Elizabeth Corbett 
(Appleton-Century, $2.50). For this is about an amiable 
colonel who, most unhappily, finds his good works turned 
to dust and ashes. John (Lippincott, $2) is Irene Baird’s 
story of a simple soul who lived happily in a rural set- 
ting. His story is a clean and virile one, pleasant to read 
and worth the reading. Virility is also what you might 
call the outstanding feature in Talbot Mundy’s East and 
West (Appleton-Century, $2.50). Honest Anglo-Saxon 
manliness overcomes Hindu guile; a domineering aunt 
fits in somewhere with poison and gunfire. It is all very 
thrilling, with not too great a strain on the imagination. 
Then in No Hearts to Break by Susan Ertz (Appleton- 
Century, $2.50) comes a novel with historical back- 
grounds—Baltimore, Jerome Bonaparte, Pius VII, the 
sacrificing of crowns for love (a proper Baltimore touch 
that!), though Miss Ertz has not quite made the grade 
as a writer of historical fiction. 


THEATRE 








THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. There is much 
that is original, much that is absorbing, and one scene 
that is objectionable in The Greatest Show on Earth, 
written by Vincent Duffy and Irene Alexander and pro- 
duced by Bonfils and Somnes at the Playhouse. 

It is usually interesting to see animals or birds rep 
resented by human beings, and in this instance it is 
extremely well done. We are shown elephants, lions, 
bears, horses and a snake, in their quarters in the Nor- 
ton Brothers’ Circus. We are also shown their domestic 
lives, their comedies, their tragedies, and their points of 
view. The actors and actresses who impersonate them 
are not made up as animals. They are merely garbed 
in the colors of those animals, with a few arresting 
details of costume and make-up which give the spec 
tator an extraordinary effect of illusion. 

Thus, the snake is a boneless man in green and yellow 
striped tights, who moves in curves and coils and exudes 
an effect of venom. The lions and lionesses are simply 
clad in tawny tones, with skirts on the women and tights 
on the men; yet the star pair, Leo and Princess, suc- 
ceed in looking almost as much like lion and lioness as 
the real animals we have seen, and the effect is pro- 
duced with no aid of mane or elaborate make-up. Every 
touch of that arresting ensemble has been carefully 
worked out, but one does not know how. One only knows 
that for two hours it is strangely easy to believe that 
they are a pair of lions, and that the other actors and 
actresses are elephants and bears and horses. Both Leo 
and Princess act the roles superbly. Dorothy Patton is 
almost uncanny. 

The plot is simple. Princess is half crazed by the cap- 
tivity which the other animals have learned to accept. 
She persuades Leo, her mate, to plan an escape. Slimy, 
the snake, promises to help them if, during the escape, 
Leo will kill the keeper Slimy hates. In the fourth act, 
an extraordinarily dramatic one, the attempt is made. 
But Leo is shot dead, and Princess, whose cubs are born 
that night, kills them to save them from captivity. 

Incidentally, we are shown before this climax, Mr. 
Bear taking care of his motherless cubs, the female 
elephant, teaching her mate the waltz it is so hard for 
him to learn, and the horses—whose scene is the objec- 
tionable one in the play. The rest of the drama is clean 
and quite upliftingly domestic. But there is that scene 
which must be killed, or it will kill one of the most 
intriguing dramatic offerings of this New York season. 


TORTILLA FLAT. Conscience and judgment force me 
to testify here that this study of California tramps, made 
by Jack Kirkland from John Steinbeck’s novel and pro- 
duced at the Henry Miller Theatre, is without any excep- 
tion the dirtiest play I have ever seen. It should be off 
the New York stage when these lines appear, but it may 
have served one purpose. It may have directed the at- 
tention of the authorities to what certain producers are 
getting away with: and it may lead to closer attention 
and reform. 


YR OBEDIENT HUSBAND. This story of the married 
life of Richard Steele, put on at the Broadhurst Theatre 
by the Maxwell Productions with two moving picture 
stars in the leading roles, was told in three acts and 
four performances. Then Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge decided that they were not gluttons for punish- 
ment, and they folded it up. They had acted it very 
nicely; but there is nothing exhilarating in seeing a mar- 
ried couple quarrel for three hours, even though their 
last quarrel was supposed to be so dynamic that they 
could not top it and had to live happily ever after. 

It is a rather sad season for the New York theatre, 
if you ask me! ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





THE BUCCANEER. Cecil B. DeMille’s expansive interest 
in history results in the rediscovery of an erstwhile 
stalwart of movie melodrama, the romantic pirate. In 
this sympathetic career-story, Jean Lafitte, self-styled 
“privateer” and overlord of Barataria’s motley citizens, 
brushes the fringe of patriotic immortality and becomes 
intimately associated with American victory in the War 
of 1812. Once again, then, Mr. DeMille is to be credited 
with a popular blend of fact and fancy which is startling 
in its visual realism and absorbing in the development 
of its exciting plot. Lafitte rules New Orleans waters 
with a bloody hand, sparing only American vessels as 
a patriotic gesture, until his aid is sought in the naval 
war with England. The pirate allies, however, are made 
suspect by an English spy and Lafitte is forced to prove 
his sincerity to Andrew Jackson himself. Then, when the 
privateer seems assured of the Government’s gratitude, 
an old mutinous escapade on the part of his crew is 
revived and forces him back to piracy. The chief em- 
phasis, as was to be expected, rests upon the spectacular 
events which highlight the production, calamitous naval 
battles, the sacking of captive ships; but Lafitte’s story 
has human, as well as inhuman passages, and the per- 
sonal drama is well sustained. Fredric March, Fran- 
ciska Gaal, Akim Tamiroff and Margot Graham are in 
the forefront of a large cast. The picture is essentially 
a freebooter thriller which is calculated to provide the 
family with stirring entertainment. (Paramount) 


PENITENTIARY. This grim film is by way of being a 
momentary relapse into the prison picture cycle begun 
by The Criminal Code, of which it is a remade but not 
modernized version. The stern mood of the law court 
and the drab jail, the inexorable connection between 
crime and punishment, the sinister loyalties of con- 
victed felons, all the strong stuff which passed for stark 
tragedy a while back has been retained and even height- 
ened. It is still effective, taken in the right spirit, but will 
hardly strike veterans as sensational. Convicted for an 
accidental killing, a young man sacrifices his chance for 
parole in order to shield a fellow convict who has mur- 
dered an informer. But the killer confesses to clear the 
way for the hero’s pardon and romance with the warden’s 
daughter. Walter Connolly and John Howard share the 
acting burdens of the piece and lend much conviction 
to its strained plot. Jean Parker sprays wholesomeness 
on a generally sombre, adult production. (Columbia) 


PARADISE FOR THREE. There is more than an aver- 
age share of comedy in this tale of romantic intrigue 
in the Tyrol owing to the deft playing of an excellent 
cast. Since its humors depend chiefly on Frank Morgan’s 
characterization of a pursued and timorous millionaire, 
his part in keeping this slight whimsy continuously amus- 
ing is heroic. Although he is incognito, the man of wealth 
is identified by a designing widow who proceeds to in- 
volve him in a breach of promise suit. The appearance 
of his family on the scene adds to the complexities of 
the moment but his escape and his daughter’s romance 
are engineered nicely in the end. Robert Young, Flor- 
ence Rice, Edna May Oliver, Reginald Owen and Her- 
man Bing contribute to the fun. Mr. Morgan’s difficul- 
ties, though comic, have a worldly flavor best suited to 
adult inspection. (MGM) 


CHANGE OF HEART. This is a pleasant little domestic 
drama which points a moral in the matter of family 
quarrels. Gloria Stuart and Michael Whalen play the 
well-intentioned couple who get on one another’s nerves 
and are saved from parting only by common sense and, 
of all things, a golf caddy. This is an appealing family 
item. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 'THoMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


DESPITE numerous backward trends, the human race 
on the whole moved forward. . .. The number of divorces 
in Britain showed gratifying gains, greatest since 1934. 
Parity with the United States in this field was said to 
be the English goal. .. . Deaths in China registered re- 
markable gains. . .. The apparent objective of modern 
French civilization—to have no new Frenchmen born— 
seemed on the verge of attainment as the birth-rate like 
the franc, rattled on downward. . . . Jealous of French 
success, elements in the United States doubled their 
efforts to do away with future Americans. Without fu- 
ture Americans, America will have no problems, it was 
said. America will not be drawn into foreign wars. The 
standard of living will be the same for all, since there 
won't be anybody. . . . Other United States liberals sought 
to do something about Americans who are permitted to 
be born. Societies whose aim is to kill off the sick got 
under way. Killing the sick is known as “mercy mur- 
der,” or murderous mercy. Other American groups turned 
their attention to shooting healthy Americans. The 
groups which seek to eliminate future Americans or 
to kill sick Americans are known as liberals. The groups 
which murder healthy Americans are known as crim- 
inals. . . . Employment figures for members of Russian 
firing squads registered notable gains. . . . More foot- 
prints were found in centuries-old stone. They are de- 
scribed as “so human in appearance they might have 
been made by one of the earliest ancestors of man.” 
Each new footprint discovered shows the world is mil- 
lions of years older than it was the day before the 
footprints were discovered. The reason the footprints 
are called: “so human, etc.” instead of “human,” is that 
human footprints in such allegedly old stones might 
throw out the evolutionary theory, scrap thousands of 
text-books, make the faces of illustrious scientists red. 
Theories are habit-forming drugs. It is next to impos- 
sible to cure theory addicts. ... 


An explosion caused by prunes was reported in Califor- 
nia. A flood entered a prune-filled barn. The prunes be- 
came flood-swelled, destroyed the barn with a terrific 
explosion. . .. An Ohio couple thought their infant was 
growing fond of gnawing nipples off its bottle, until they 
found the cat was tearing the nipple off, stealing baby’s 
milk. . . . Potato salad loomed as a growing cause of 
marital discord. An Eastern wife concentrated on potato 
salad for meals. Her husband grew ulcers in his stomach, 
won a divorce. ... A poignant tale of self-sacrifice moved 
England. A woman there ate bread and oleomargarine 
for Christmas dinner, so that her nine cats might have 
a better feast than herself. Her last words were: “What 
will happen to my cats?” She lived but for her cats, 
neighbors said. . . . A campaign to spread the finer 
things of life among the underprivileged was launched 
in New York. A free beauty clinic will be opened. Needy 
cases will be treated free of charge... . Recent research 
revealed that boys are politer than girls. Tenement chil- 
dren are politer than those from fashionable districts. 
Many modern children, however, do not believe in go- 
ing to extremes in the matter of politeness. Fifty girls 
and boys were opposed to the use of “Sir” or “Madam” 
when talking to their elders. One boy considered it “sissy 


for a he-man to say such things.” . . . One of the short- 
est wills ever filed in Illinois was disclosed. It read: 
“Give my wife my money.” ... Contrast in tastes was 


sharply drawn in California. A citizen there likes to 
speed in his auto; to remit his fines by mail in postage 
stamps. The traffic court likes neither his speeding nor 
his postage stamps. . .. General Huge S. Johnson joined 
the Sick Chicken Society. He was given a high position 
in the organization—that of “Great Thundering Rooster.” 
THE PARADER 











